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Is THAT what you said when they 
rejected your story? If you did, 
you're wrong. The editors had a 
reason. They can't afford to lose 
good stories. If that story had been 
as good as you thought it was, they'd 
gladly have sent you a check instead. 


Waar are you doing 


to bring a check in place of a rejec- 
tion? Are you guessing what the 
editors really meant when they said 
"we regret"? Or are you finding an 
authority* to tell you? 





For two decades | have been doing 
just this — telling writers why the 
editors said NO, then helping them 
to rewrite their way to market. | am 
not an agent looking for big names 
{although they work with me con- 
stantly), but a teacher}, with an edi- 
tor'st viewpoint. If you received a 
letter with regrets, start rewriting. 
I'll be glad to help you. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


342 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





*Uzzell stories have been published ir Collier's, Saturday Evening Post, Woman's Home Companion, 


and others. 


+Instructor in Fiction Writing at New York University. Special Lecturer at Columbia University, and 


Universities of Missouri and Oklahoma. 


i Former Fiction Editor of Collier's, Managing Editor of Nation's Business. 
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The Forum 


. . . I read Robert Briffault’s “Europa,” which 
you so highly recommend. It is nothing but a 
Godwin sex novel padded out with . . .editorials. 
I could write a better book myself; in fact I 
have, and so could you, maybe. 

Nobody is ever the product of his environment. 
Your education has been mountainously neglected. 
Read the history of Rome (Gibbons) and you 
will see that environment has nothing whatever 
to do with people—that people are the product 
of their environment is one of those smelly cliches 
like Lombroso’s nonsensical dicta to the effect 
that if somebody snatches a purse arrest all the 
men in town with their eyes set close together. 
In Gibbons history of Rome; or in any history 
of anything ever written you won’t find different 
peopie, or different environments; you will find 
the same people, and the same environments, act- 
ing precisely the same. 

In every age some harmless defenseless race has 
been picked upon by the stupid-but-strong. In 
every age that race strikes back with Gestapos of 
their own, and they always get murdered in the 
end. Such stupidity. All of Christianity, all of 
Zion, all of everything post Christ is rot. And 
it is not new rot. People who live to trade and 
barter are miserable; people who live to eat and 
sleep and jazz are content—that is the only truth 
known since the world began. And we all die 
whether we die rolling in dough and public ap- 
proval, or whether we die rolling in grapes with 
the condemnation of the smug. The negroes are 
currently the happiest people in the United States 
today. They know they are a minority, and that 
whites, because they are more strenuous about 
money grubbing will hate them; so, instead of 
striking back with inept gestapos they take it easy, 
live and die like pagans, and are pampered, in 
most cases, by the people who would marder them 
if they raised a hand to strike back ; occasionally 
do murder them ; but seldom in organized pogroms. 
The negro race today is the most cruelly discrimi- 
nated against race in the United States. Negroes 
know that the vigorous assertion of their plain 
rights with Gestapos of their own, will result in 
their eventual slaughter. So they eat, and are 
merry, offer to no one any real competition, and 
have little to fear. Only four have been lynched 
in the past three years; while thirty-two white 
men have been lynched. That is being racially 
smart. But just let the negroes step out and start 
collecting first, second and third mortgages on the 
white folks’ shirts, and what would happen would 
be far more depressing than any amount of mort- 
gage collecting could be beneficial. 

No, environment has nothing to do with it. 
Look at the disgraceful way we treat Indians! 





‘THOMAS H. UZZEL 


Meets Writers In June 
at 


Oklahoma A. and M. College 
Stillwater, Okla. 


@ A limited number of promising writers will 
be accepted for instruction. 

@ Two weeks of intensive laboratory work in 
fiction writing covering the short story will 
be given between June 10 and June 22, in- 
clusive. Fee $30.00, exclusive of living ex- 
Ppenses. 

Discussion of technique and current markets 
will be combined with personal criticism of 
manuscripts. 
Beginners of promise and experienced writers 
with problems on their hands are invited. 
Recreational opportunities are available at 
modest rates—swimming, golf, riding, etc. 
College credit for English granted if appli- 
cant is eligible and if he enrolls for it. 
Application for admission must be approved 
in advance. 

For detailed information, write to— 

PROF. M. D, CLUBB, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 
Stillwater, Okla, 





Don’t Miss 


A LETTER 
TO YOUNG WRITERS 


By James T. Farrell 
(Author of “Studs Lonigan,” etc.) 


in the March 23, 1940, issue of 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
OF LITERATURE 


America’s only complete literary magazine. 


Elmer Davis, famous critic, classicist and nationally 
known commentator, and Norman Cousins, formerly 
of Current History, have just joined tne editorial 
board of The Saturday Review, which already in- 
cludes Dr. Henry Seidel Canby, Christopher Morley, 
William Rose Benét and Amy veman. Sprightly, 
stimulating, authoritative, comprehensive, e Sat- 
urday Review is must reading for every professional 
writer. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER TO NEW SUSCRIBERS ONLY 
13 Issues of The Saturday Review, $1 


Just pin a dollar bill to this advertisement, write name 
and address in margin, and mail to The Saturday Re- 
view, 420 Madison Avenue, New York, New York. 











The Writer's Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Published by the Writer's Digest Publishing Co, Monthly. 
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Beginner Earns $1,819 


“Today I received a check for $165, 
for a story. Another I sold for $34. 
Not bad for a beginner, is it? The 
other day I counted up just how much 
I have won on advertisement contests. 
It amounted to $1,620.00.” 


Mrs. L. L. Gray, 
579 E. McHarg Ave., 
Stamford, Texas 





‘How do I get my Start 
as a Writer?” 
....HERE'S THE ANSWER.... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there is 
no reason to think you can’t write until you have 
tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts 
are rejected. That happens to the best authors, 
even to those who have “arrived.” Remember, too, 
there is no age limit in the writing profession. 
Conspicuous success has come to both young and 


old writers. 

Where to begin, then? 
busy and write. 

Gain experience, the ‘“‘know how.” Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a news- 

per copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 

ethod is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50, $100. 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training schcol 
for writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision 
of seasoned critics . . . newspaper men and women. Em- 
phasis is placed on teaching you by experience. We don’t 
tell you to read this author and that author or to study his 
style. We don’t give you rules and theories to absorb. The 
N. I. A. aims to teach you to express yourself in your own 
natural style. You work in your own home, on your own 


There is no surer way than to get 


e. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under the 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the 
“feel”? of it, that professional touch. You acquire a natural, 
easy approach. You can see where you are going. 

When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the 
real reason for the rejection; they have no time to waste 
giving constructive criticism. 

e N. I. A. tells you where you are wrong and why, 
and shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prenared a unique Writing Aptitude Test which 
tells you whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
mecessary to successful writine—acute observation, dramatic 
instinct, imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. 
t’s free. Just mail the coupon below and see what our 
Editors think about you. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 

FECT TCCCUTOCUOCCTOCVOCCCCTTErEry 
Newsnaner Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
4 tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Werrer’s Diszst, April. 


Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 

OSE ee ee vee eee ee eee 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call.) 70560 
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Wrirter’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


As long as they, as a minority, fought back, they 
got knocked off in droves; when they resigned 
themselves to the inevitable we stopped murdering 
them. Always there is the little fellow to pick on, 
or the little race to pick on; and here and there 
throughout history you find a little fellow who 
refuses to strike back and makes the best of it; 
usually he’s spared. And he couldn’t possibly 
win anyhow. When the strong wipe out the Jews 
they’ll gnaw on the Catholics, and when they 
wipe out Catholicism they’ll gnaw on the next 
smallest race; but I have an idea that the negroes 
will miss all that by not fighting back, and perhaps 


‘in the end wind up as God’s Chosen People, for 


their lack of contentiousness, after all the white 
races have murdered each other for profit. 

And you mean to tell me that such natural 
processes are the product of environment? Tut, 
tut, come, come; now, now—you aren’t going 
back to that old saw about Lincoln was Lincoln 
because he didn’t have any advantages ! 

Once, in Virginia, Arthur Garfield Hays wired 
me to attend the trial of a Negro named “Cox,” 
who was up for murder. I went stamping into the 
trial with all the prestige of the American Civil 
Liberties Union behind me, and all the Souther- 
ners instantly got sore as hell and conderrmned the 
guy to die. (And he was guilty of a particularly 
foul murder with no extenuating circumstances.) 

Later I got my cousin, Eudora Ramsay Rich- 
ardson to go to the governor and plead the ne- 
groe’s cause as a good for nothing no account 
black who had no right to be hanged by whites, 
and who had been given up by the Civil Liberties 
Union because he was guilty as hell, and out of 
sheer perversity the governor commuted his sen- 
tence to life imprisonment and he’s still alive. 
When I reported to Hays that the negro got a 
death sentence when the American Civil Liberties 
Union thought he was innocent; and got a com- 
mutation when the American Civil Liberties Union 
had the impudence to consider him guilty, Hays 
like to died of it. Any Southerner would under- 
stand that—and I understand it—and so did Gib- 
bon; but not any of ‘that sort of thing is the 
product of environment ; that same stunt was often 
pulled in Rome, and long before that around 
the Greek Pelopennesus. 

Oh well, what the hell. Men live to prey upon 
each other just like other wild beasts, and to try 
to do anything about it is just to fly in the face 
of nature. ‘ 

All of us know what is going to happen—I think 
it is amazing that any of us even try to stem the 
tide ; I wonder that everybody just doesn’t go back 
to eating and sleeping and practising biclogy 
merrily. The Allies will lick Hitler; Stalin will 
double-cross him and dicker with England over 
Germany’s dead body; England will do another 
job of body-snatching on the whole of Europe; 
and the whole of Europe will go into a worse 
world war in another decade or so. Everybody 
in the present crises will look for a handy scape- 
goat; probably the whole U. S. A. because we 
are smart and rich. 
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Every one of you dreams of a big 
check for a story. Recently I sent a 
check for $5,000 to one client, for 
$3,500 to another. One of these 
writers was a beginner when she 
came to me, the other had been writ- 
ing for the pulps. 

Collier’s for March 16th will carry a story by a 
client who came to me through a pulp editor’s 
recommendation. I helped him get better 
pulp rates, have made five slick sales for him. 
Recently I’ve been_helping a writer, who was 
appearing in the non-pay experimental maga- 
zines, get story value into his writing. The 
February Harper’s carried one of his stories 
(resulting in numerous requests from publishers 
for a novel); another appears in &/ks for 
March; Atlantic Monthly prints another in 
April. 
























These are but a few examples of how I’m 
helping my clients get bankable results. 
















If you are a professional I will work with you 
on the ten per cent agency basis, will open up 
new markets, get you highest rates. If you are 
a beginner I will help you shape your work for [ 
markets suitable for you now. Send me a script 
with a letter about yourself. Learn why better 


brings back a check. Fees for beginners are 
nominal : 


Fees—For detailed criticism and en ongpestions, 5 $3.00 for 
manuscripts up to 2000 words; $5.00 for 3000 words, 
75c per thousand thereafter to 10,000 words. An agency 
report—briefer criticism and revision su estions with no edit- 
ing—is per thousand words to 20, words; 25c per thou- 
sand for novels. —_——- fee, $1.00 per manuscript. Col- 
laboration is $60.00 for a three months period. 


A 3c stamp will bring you my latest Market Flash and a 
free copy of SHORT STORY FUNDAMENTALS to help 
you to sales. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories and articles in more than a score | 5 | 
of literary, smooth-paper and all fiction magazines. a 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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j 10 EAST 43rd STREET 
Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





Writer’s DIcEst 





STRIKE TWO! 


With over 800 radio stations in the United States, Radio 
does need writers, but a script writer has two strikes on 
him the moment he sends out a play that lacks profes- 


sional finish. 

has been prepared 
CASE SCRIPT No. ee 3 eotionaliy rec: 
ognized authority on radio dramatics. a. rock-bottom 
facts about dialogue writing, interest factors, sound ef- 
fects, sound directions, punctuation, voice directions, 
casting, lay-out and other essentials to professional type 
plays. Shown in the most logical and clearest way—by 
using an actual radio script. The result of eight years 
study of what radio writers need to avoid the mistakes 
that stamp them as novices. $! postpaid. Market in- 
formation included. 


THE CASTLE PRESS 


1541 Fargo Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


POETS: 


Bend self-addressed stamped envelope for 1940 PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM; Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetr Book Contest, * 
You will receive also descri tion of HELP YOURSEL 

gee ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A Neotlonal Magazine of Poetry 


Published monthly sinee 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
. Vernoa Street Dallas, Texas 














BE AN AD WRITER, g 


GE into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
for trained men and women. Ad writers, space 
buyers, mail order experts make good money. 
Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
work. Old established school. Many successful 
duates. Write today for free booklet ‘“‘Oppor+ 
ities in Advertising,” and requirements. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
3601 Michigon Ave. Dept. 3054 


Chicago, U. S$ 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 
MANUSCRIPTS EXCELLENTLY TYPED 


Intelligent, Personal Co-operation 


PAULINE RESNIKOFF 


Individual Instruction Given in Typing 
242 Lexington Avenue at 34th Street New York 
Telephone: LExington 2-4770 


WRITE FOR THE SCREEN 


For 19 years I have been selling stories to the 
studios and am prepared to take up your stories 
personally with Studio Editors. Send for my 
booklet today. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood Calif., Suite 216, Dept. 5 








| | SELL STORIES | 
SALES COUNT 


offer well-r ded sales service 
Ban the "gules ‘and confessions to the slic 
To the new writer I offer not only a sales service 
but also guidance, revision, and re portions for 
which there is no extra charge. Reading fees are 
one dollar per thousand words up to five thou- 
sand. Fifty cents per thousand words on every- 
thing above five thousand. 
Special arrangements with the established author 
and an opportunity to widen his markets. 
Fees on book manuscripts on request. 
LET ME SHOW YOU WHAT I CAN DO 
FOR YOU. 


Lucie Brannt, Authors’ Agent | 


131 West 38th Street New York, N. Y. 








We'll have our hands full to hold off Com- 
munism in this country long enough to enable 
me to enjoy the sort of life I like to lead for 
another few years. Everybody who likes a licen- 
tious life should fight Communism—not that Com- 
munism won’t win in the end and then capitalism 
start all over again, leading up to Communism 
in another hundred years or so—but Communism 
can be delayed a few years ... and I’m all for 
doing my bit in delaying it, and I hope you are 
too. 

You tell me that if you didn’t edit my articles, 
nobody would read my stuff next time. Publish 
this then at space rates, and if you cut a word out 
Mite 2 = * 

You’ve got a good magazine in WRrITER’s 
Dicest and everybody here reads it. But once 
in a while, just for variety, you fat head, why 
don’t you let an author say what’s on his mind? 

Jack Wooprorp, 
Hollywood. 





Sir: 

Wouldn’t it be in keeping with the times if 
authors as a group started a blitzkrieg against 
those editorial offices that still use the 19th cen- 
tury invention of the Debbil—the wire paperclip? 

Many offices return a script without clip mark- 
ings; why can’t more do so? After a Mss has 
been clipped and run through the postoffice can- 
celling machine, the pages are gourged and marred 
beyond repair. 

Colliers script readers have the delightful habit 
of plunking a clip smack-dab in the center of the 
page—a place where no clip should ever be placed. 
This makes the script useless for further submit- 
tals to other editors. The telltale center clip-mark 
shouts that the script has been submitted else- 
where—and rejected. Oh—but script readers are 
not prejudiced when they receive a formerly re- 
jected script—Sez you! 

If purchased, the editor can run the script 
through a food chopper, if he wants. But until 
a script has been accepted, it is merely on approval. 
An editor wouldn’t permit his help to mar a piece 
of furniture sent out on approval, but the same 
editor will permit a gum-chewing first reader to 
ruin a Mss with paperclips. Of course the script 
can always be retyped. Time is cheap, but paper 
costs money. 

Let authors send in names of offending editorial 
offices to Wrirer’s Dicest. These names can 
be. listed each month. And a fund, subscribed 
to by suffering writers can be raised to pay for 
sending marked copies of the Dicest to each 
editor who still uses the outmoded and destructive 
paperclip. Other suggestions are welcome. 

Ernest MILLER, 
Box 261, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 





Sir: 

Somehow errors do creep in and I see that it 
has happened in your listing of Astounding Science 
Fiction in the March issue. I don’t know whether 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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the error originated in this office, or is a typo- 
graphical mistake, but Astounding pays one cent 
a word up—not one and one half cents a word 
as listed in your magazine. I wish you would 
correct this statement as quickly as possible, as 
I am afraid we will disappoint a number of 
authors as it is. 

Incidentally, I should like to say that I have 
been pleasantly surprised at the~ large response 
to my letter that you published in that same issue 
concerning writers who are employed scientists. 
Evidently I did you an injustice in thinking that 
your readership would include a small proportion 
of such men. 

Joun W. CampBELL, Jr., Editor, 
Street & Smith Publications, 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Sir: 

On account of the failure of some one around 
the print shop to insert a correction I made in 
my copy, the booklet “Debunking the Literary 
Rackets’ written by me, contains at least one 
statement which is an unfair reflection on many 
legitimate and competent literary critics and 
agents. I withdrew the booklet. It is no longer 
being circulated and no further copies will be sent 
out to anyone, as the edition has been destroyed. 

This statement is intended for publication. 


Wycuirre A. Hitt 
Los Angeles, California. 





Sir: 

I am interested in obtaining small cartoons or 
sketches dealing with highway construction and 
maintenance matters. If you have any suggestions 
along this line, please advise. 


Cuarues E. Simons, 
Editor, Texas Parade, 
P. O. Box 2011, Austin, Texas. 





Sir: 

It is requested that the rate notice now appear- 
ing in your column Washington Market Letter 
to read as follows: 

The Leatherneck, Eight and Eye Streets, S. E. 
Washington, D. C. First Lieutenant J. O. Butcher, 
Editor. Articles and fiction up to 4,000 words, 
preferred technical military material. Payment 
according to merit $5.00 and up. 

J. O. Burcuer, lst Lt. USMC., 
Editor. 





Sir: 

_Freeman H. Hubbard, editor of Railroad Maga- 
zine, has compiled what is probably the most com- 
prehensive glossary of railroad slang ever published. 
It is printed in our current (April) issue, al- 
together some 569 terms. 

If you care to mention this thesaurus in Writer’s 
Digest, we will be pleased. 
IsABELLE AMSON, 
Editorial Secretary, Railroad Magazine, 
280 Broadway, New York City. 








CAN YOU 
COMPETE 


with writers who are being presented in the 
RIGHT way to editors and publishers? 


Can you—working alone, far from the publish- 
ing center—know the current needs in magazine 


and book markets? 


Can you know at what moment an editor is 
going to need a certain type of story to give 
balance to the issue upon which he is working? 
At what moment an editor is going to come up 
lacking the lead novelette for her next number? 
When an editor is going to need, very positively, 
@ seasonal story or article? When a new mag- 
azine is going to be brought out—when an old 
magazine is going to change policy? When a 
publisher is going to need a book to fill out his 
list? When he is looking for a definite type of book? 


Can you compete with the writers WE are pre- 
senting to these editors and publishers? With 
the three writers listed below—none of whom we 
class as professional—for whose material we re- 
ceived payment upon the day of the writing of 
this copy? With B. M. who will have a good- 
sized check in her hands in. less than three weeks 
after her article reached us? With D. G. who, at 
our suggestion, sent us a story for a new two- 
cent-a-word magazine whose editor needed ma- 
terial? With M. J. whose article, written likewise 
at our suggestion, is being used by a magazine 
not yet on the stands? Can you compete with 
our other clients — professional and beginner — 
who appear regularly in markets that range from 
top-line publications down to the syndicates? 


Writing and marketing are separate tasks. Your 
job is writing. Ours is selling — getting your 
story, book or article to the editor and publisher 
who want it. 


We are sales agents. We have neither collaborations 
nor courses to sell. We never use your submission as a 
come-on for additional aids that mean additional 
charges: if your work is not salable when it comes to 
us, we show you how to get it into likely commercial 
condition, and for a Be & of one year—without further 
charges—we stick with you through as many revisions 
and resubmissions as you care to make. 


If your work is salable when we recelve it — we 
sell it. 


Rates for marketing and criticism: $1 for each 
3000 words or fraction thereof up to 40,000 words 
and $15 for any length above. 


Write for further information. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 
307 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Sir: 
ANNE HAMILTON We are interested in securing representatives in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles to send in news 
————-—-Specialist for Writers items and feature stories on the trades we cover— 
INCREASE YOUR CREATIVE EFFICIENCY coffee, tea and spices. ig 
A new method of training for professional mar- The Spice Mill Publishing Company, 
kets. Hailed by writers engaged in changing their BERNARD B. SALAMON, 


fields, as well as beginners seeking to form sound Advertising Manager. 


writing habits. Scientific netting! Criticism 
—Short Stories, Novels, Boetry 106 Water Street, New York. 
Send for How to Revise yy Own Poems, 
{s!. .25), How to Revise Your Own Stories, ($1.25) Sir: 
¢ tax if sold in California. aT: . . : 
== Contributor to The New Yorker. The Nation Sat. = The following channel for free lance writers is 
O’Bri d : 
Bertie “Writers Weitere Digest. ete. open with the month of March. ; 
672 S. Lafayette Pork Place, Studie 48 The Sentinel, 183 Court Street, Middletown, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Conn., Monthly; $1.50 yr. S. Julian Grohoski, 
SSS SS ———, Editor. Articles on Polish topics, dealing with 
BE FUNNY MAKE MONEY some phase of Polish life. Stories of achievements 
of living Polish personalities, either here or abroad. 
LEARN GAG WRITING LDER_ COURSE Length, 1,500 to 2,000. Fillers, consisting of 
I ° . 
Teemenioe cement. Fomows GAG BU No. drawing |re- short articles from 300 to 500 words on foregoing 
, too, ; . 
Seis ase ia thle Lncclnating seonap-making profeess'a. theme. We are in the market for short stories 
from 2,000 to 3,560 words in length, preferably 
DON ULSH STUDIOS : : : + a : 
518 WRIGHTWOOD Dept. W. D. CHICAGO, ILL. set in America embodying Polish-American life ; 
fiction with a setting elsewhere but portraying 
Polish life and Polish characters will be considered. 
Use short poetry, photographs. Reports made 

















m—— Only Institute of Its Kind in America 


EDWARD SARGENT BROWN within three weeks. Payment on articles and fic- 


INSTITUTE OF CREATIVE WRITING, Inc. | tion % cent a word on publication. 
(Chartered by the N. Y. State Board of Education) S J G 
- JULIAN ROHOSKI,. 


MASTER COURSE 





PLAY — NOVEL — SHORT-STORY Sir: 
Learn to Criticize ‘four Own Work . We should appreciate your running a correction 
Wah eetedee tadete” the tendamental principles of dramatts indicating that the two 1940 Houghton Mifflin 


lo t of tsid tici ttepeated . . 
seeds Giovede ap ineoah Wawona of tee SciENceun under: Literary Fellowships carry awards of $1500 each 


tyi th rt. MASTER iT. STAN On YOUR OW 
ati noe STUDY COURSE IN PLAYWRITING rather than $1000 as stated on page 63 of your 
A LIMITED NUMBER of those unable to attend resident classes March issue. 


are offered the MASTER PLAYWRITING C for Home 
- Instruction exactly as given yg sag private students. Thank you. 


Ping Aa corrected and criticized by Mr. Brown personaily. D Ww P bli " 

Teachers’ Summer Classes Begin June 20th AEE WAREOM, S'USNONY, 

881 Seventh Avenue New York City Houghton Mifflin Company, 
2 Park Street, Boston. 














WRITERS Here’s what 1° have often wished Sir: 
q for—a vertical line scale that tells 
at a glance J how many more I am in the market for small items on love and 
STENOGRAPHERS lines can be typed at the bottom f il M 
of 3 page and HEN ro STOP in amily. y requirements can be filled with items 
order to preserve the bottom mar- * ° ° 
TYPISTS der to p “iypometer “gives. com- ue writers and readers stumble upon in their 
plete control of every typing oper- i i 
ation; eliminates Guesewers and doing pages over. Assures readings. It is Possible to systematically hunt 
perfect top and bottom margins; perfect line and_letter them. My material is divided into three groups: 
alignment on sheets reinserted for correction, etc. Simple, o,e gf? 2.8 
inexpensive, qst i jpn neg to typists. pend ak oR a celebrities living, celebrities dead, unknowns. 25, 
onstration calls and many ‘repeats oe a itiona!l machines, ° 
%o IT MusT BE a a worthwhile investment. Attached i= a 50, 100 words will do. 
moment to platen of any standard typewriter. State make o : i 
—- pa aS old, poe: or nolociese motel dine Bg aye cog grescennl —— to os 
wanted everywhere. Pric postpai ress ° wi egra: " 
TION SERVICE BUREAU, 1115 Eleanor St., Knoxville, Tenn. with S ove ” = em Aue © accepts 


Sell Your Stories and Books! 


If your stories or books have not sold, the chances a e help! Lots of writers do. Let’s get to work— 
that’s our business—guiding writers as well as caltion. en airected efforts—not luck—bring results! cod) Fe us. 
Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market assistance, ae a 
uscripts. The 


WHEN YOU GET vision for placement and publication of your man 
HELP—GET WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR » an 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or write for 
RESULTS > our detailed folder of information. We know we can help you too! 2 ~ 


Your short stories, PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


as a ee Manuscript Placement for Authors 
you why! 55 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Polish Count took his lady love sleigh riding 
in summertime upon tons of sugar dumped on the 
roads to take the place of snow. 

The mighty Napoleon did not merely propose 
marriage to Josephine, he begged it on his knees.” 

Nothing is too simple or complex. I will need 
20 a week. Payment $1 each upon acceptance. 
State source and page. Possible sources: Screen 
magazines, all mags, bios, history, newspaper mor- 
gues, clippings—old and new. 

Send stamped envelope for complete samples. 

CuHartes TEPPER, 
Chicago Times Syndicate 
211 West Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 





Sir: 
Please be good enough to print the following 
request for material in your column. 
“Once-A-Week, a magazine supplement pub- 
lished by National Features Syndicate for the 
Negro newspapers of the country, wishes to obtain 
articles of interest to the Negro world. These 
articles must not be more than 3,500 words in 
length; should feature material entertaining or 
instructive, or both, to the national Negro reading 
public. Naturally we prefer articles written by 
Negro authors. Payment upon publication: Yc 
a word, 
SHELpon E. Pancsurn, Editor, 
National Features Syndicate, 
15 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y.” 





Sir: 

I have about 65 full length (75 manuscript 
pages) scripts left out of 200 which I had copied 
to send to playwrights as examples for those de- 
siring to write plays for summer tent repertoire 
companies. 

If your readers care for them, they may have 
them at the exact cost which is 50 cents each. 
These scripts weigh approximately a pound and 
a half and will be shipped by express. 

They are to be used for examples only and are 
in reference to my article in your January issue 
titled, “Writing and selling Rag Operas.” The 
markets for these appeared in February, Dicest. 

Joun Lawrence, 
Worthington, Ind. 








NOVEL MANUSCRIPTS © 


make excellent serial booklengths! 


We are particularly anxious to review 
novel length manuscripts of the cir- 
culating library type, pulp, love, west- 
ern and semi-literary. 


Send in your booklength MSS for in- 
spection. No charge for editorial 
reading. 


STUART TYNAN 











A DROP... 
IN A BUCKET 


Is small compared to the pailful: but a begin- 
ning writer who is looking for that “first sale” 
will have a much better opportunity filling his 
professional pail with a drop at a time than 
waiting for that someday he expects to land 
top-flight! ‘ 


SMALL CHECKS... 
from SMALL SALES pay out! 


We have proven this time and again by specializing 
in the sale of short-shorts and syndicate fiction ma- 
terial to the host of smaller but needy markets in 
want of stories. 


PROFESSIONALS: Do you send your scripts the sparse 
round of the few top notch slick paper magazines, 
then pigeon hole them on their return home? You're 
missing a number of small checks from SMALL SALES 
to the second-class publications badly in need of 
good but not-too-good fiction scripts. 


BEGINNERS ... 
SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 


to the national newspoper syndicate markets 
serving over 3000 newspapers. Perhaps an $8, or 
$10, or $20 check payable to you from a news- 
+= ar syndicate market is unimportant to you. 
ut if you're looking for the most practical and 
painless py! into the commercial fiction field, 
realize that by making your first small sale you 
are putting yourself on the road to the top as no 
other method can do with such confidence. ! 
have direct editorial need for short-shorts (1000 
to 1500 word lengths) for the national newspaper 
syndicate markets. §$ Cy gazines usin 

fiction have outstanding editorial need for sma 

short-shorts with single or double climax twists. 
Send me several short-shorts to try out in this 
fertile beginner's field. Don't aim too high if 
ou're just starting out—get small checks first, 
hen tackle slick-toned fiction, not before! 





Editors are on the lookout for scripts published in the 
smaller markets. | have received invitations from slick paper 
editors for material from authors whose scripts were sold to 
@ smaller market. Let me see your short-shorts. Include 
outlines for others (free of charge). | am interested in de- 
veloping new writers, in securing repeat client sales. If 
your scripts stick immediately my. customary commission is 
10% on sales over $20, slightly increased on sales under $20. 
lf your scripts aren't marketable as they stand, clear cut 
strictly commercial-minded revision suggestions given In a 
detailed report where warranted; expert criticism and specific 
constructive advice offered on EXACTLY WHAT TO DO about 
those manuscripts. Resubmissions free. Marketing fees are 
low: 85¢ each script under 1,500 words; from |, to 5,000, 
$2.50. Sell in a SMALL WAY now. 


STUART TYNAN 
Literary Agent 
Room 1229 — 15 Park Row — New York City 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








Wrirter’s DicEest 


HOW 70 HAVE 
A BRAIN CHILD 


plotting 
a : 
Jack Wooprorpb 


FAITH BALDWIN, 


FAMOUS AUTHOR, SAYS OF JACK WOODFORD'S 
NEW BOOK PLOTTING—HOW TO HAVE A BRAIN 
CHILD, "| AM CERTAIN IT IS A BOOK WHICH 
SHOULD PROVE INVALUABLE TO THE BEGIN- 
NING AND WOULD BE WRITER... SENSIBLE, 
STRAIGHTFORWARD, NO HOOMALIMALI, AS 
THEY SAY DOWN HAWAII WAY. 1! SHALL 
RECOMMEND IT TO THE MANY PEOPLE WHO 
WRITE ME ASKING HOW AND WHY AND 
WHEN AND WHERE." 

The author of TRIAL AND ERROR comes 
through with another tremendous help for writ- 
ers. Here's a plot book that IS a plot book— 
not a mechanical gadget or a lot of word lists. 
A bigger book than TRIAL AND ERROR (over 


350 pages) covering in detail all the plotting 
methods that Woodford has ever used — with 
special attention to your own particular mind, 
temperament, occupation, etc. Woodford be- 
lieves that not all people can use the same sys- 
tems, and in his book he presents 


EVERY TYPE OF PLOTTING FOR EVERY TYPE 
OF MIND 


34 big chapters. Some titles: THE PERFECT PLOT 
—the ABC OF PLOTTING—THE HEAD MAN IN 
PLOT—FORMULAE FORMULA IN PLOT—PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS IN PLOT—SHE IN PLOT—PLOTTING 
WITH MIRRORS — PLOT MATERIAL SOURCES — 
PLOTS FROM CHARACTERS — MOTION PICTURE 
PLOTTING. 


And remember—TRIAL AND ERNOR—now in its 10th print- 
ing, and still the best selling bcok on writing. As the 
Editor of ESQUI!RE says, "There are a lot of fellows telling 
you that ‘you too can write stuff.’ But Jack Woodford is 
the only one who goes on to prove it!" 

Coupon below will bring your copy of PLOTTING or 
TRIAL PAND ERROR, or both. 5 day refund guarantee applies 
on both books. 





Mail Order Department, Carlyle House Publishers A 
P. ©. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 


CD Send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3.00. 
CD Send me PLOTTING, price $3.00. 


1 may return books within five days for complete refund 
if 1 am not satisfied. 


© Enclosed find check CJ Send C, O. D. 





“Sm: 


I think it’s about time you heard from us. The 
first issue of “The Lampost” is out—and if I do 
say so myself (it’s bad for an editor to confess 
this) it’s pretty good. Of course it has a long 
way to go yet toward becoming a contemporary 
of such magazines as Direction, Tanager, Ameri- 
can Prefaces, and those others already established 
in the literary field, but it has made qa noble start. 
I am sending you a copy under separate cover 
and you might pass your own judgment on it. 

The magazine has hopes of becoming the mouth- 
piece of the southern creative writers. Already 
we have members from each of the eleven south- 
ern states that we adopted as our territory, They 
include North and South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Florida, Texas, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky and Virginia. We have here 
in Nashville a writer’s group that is meeting every 
Monday night at Zager’s Delicatessen where we 
enjoy a dutch supper and drink beer while we 
discuss our manuscripts, pro and con, and gather 
ideas from each other. Already we hape hopes 
of placing an autobiographical novel on the coal 
mining district of Arkansas with Duell, Sloan @ 
Pierce that is being written by one of our group. 
He is Horace Bryan, and he bears watching for 
he is coming steadily forward. We are also 
handling a book on the prize ring before gloves 
were used by Meriwether Liston Lewis, who is one 
of our group. Mr. Lewis has for years been the 
reference librarian at the City Library, but it is 
only recently that he has begun to do active writ- 
ing. We have placed numerous stories for our 
bunch with little magazines and publications. 

Now that the “Lampost” is out we feel it’s about 
time somebody knew about it. The group has no 
backing, it lacks even the proverbial shoestring, 
but when our radio program lands a sponsor, then, 
let me tell you, we’re going places! The program 
is written, approved by a local station, and wait- 
ing now until one of the industrious salesmen gets 
the backer. When that happens, once every week 
we will introduce two new amateur writers whose 
stories will be dramatized, or their poems read. 
Besides the interviews and dramatizations, the 
whole thing will be held in a public auditorium. 
Tony and I (he’s the helpful spouse), live in a 
rambling old apartment in downtown Nashville 
and almost any time of the day or night that the 
office isn’t open you'll find the gang congregated 
there. We're going to start a Sundav afternoon 
session right after Easter, and between that and 
the Monday night get-together, we hope ‘o bring 
out some real southern writers. 

Ruta Denson, 
166 8th Ave., N., 
Nashville, Tenn. 





Sr: 

We will soon be in the market for a limited 
amount of fiction material. This material will be 
used in The American Fireman, a magazine that 
will be published for the firemen in the United 
States and Canada. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 
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We would like to have your advice in the mat- 
ter of procuring this material. 
Naturally, our reader audience will require 
material appropriate to their profession. 
Air-Mart Publishing Co., 
C. E. Situ, Secretary, 
Hamlet, N. C. 





Sir: 

I am interested in your announcement on page 
forty-four of the February issue of the WriTER’s 
DicesT, in regard to your reason for accepting 
listings of the sex-crime and sex-pulp magazines. 
I had wondered for some time why so excellent a 
magazine should include these listings. 

Your interpretation of the merits of free speech 
seems to me not to have been carefully thought 
out. 

In all departments of life there is abuse of 
privilege, we have our law courts and our prisons 
to compete with this confusion of privilege and 
license. If a man orally abused your wife, or 
shouted the equivalent of pages of obscene lan- 
guage at your young daughter, I feel sure you 
would consider that he had abused the privilege 
of free speech, and that you would promptly and 
enthusiastically knock him down and have him 
arrested. As an editor your responsibility extends 
considerably beyond the personal, so I should 
think you would be more, rather than less, ready 
to combat written abuse of free speech, or at least 
not to extend your pages to its promotion. 

I should be interested to know your reaction to 
this criticism, as I believe we learn through know- 
ing all sides rather than only one, of any issue. 


Heten D. BELL, 
Mecca, California. 


The Editors of the Dicest are disagreed on 
this subject among themselves. Will readers ad- 
vise us: “Should the Dicest publish the editorial 
requirements of the sex crime books, and/or the 
outright sex adventure and detective books, such 
as the Spicy magazines?” The issue, to us, is not 
whether these publications are sociologically harm- 
ful, but whether the Dicest will be completely 
loyal to its policy of “a free press for free lance 
writers” if we begin any sort of censorship on any 
sort of editorial requirements that don’t happen 
to appeal to us.—Ed. ‘ 





Sr: 


I would be interested in percentage propositions 
from cartoonist readers of the Dicest. This semi- 
pro gag writer (Boston Daily Record, Click, 
American Mag., etc.) will take on a few more 
“boardmen” who can draw ’em pass the art-ed, 
and into the checkbooks. 

Glad to hear from any WD reader interested 
in gagstuff. 

C. H. Wuitcuer, 
Winter Hill, Mass. 


PROFIT - - 400% 


"If | hadn't sold any- 
thing I'd still feel the 
work under your super- 
vision was extremely valu- 
able—but the rattle of a 
check for more than four 
times the cost of the 
course is quite concrete 
and commercial. No 
matter what type of train- 
ing a would-be fictioneer 
has had, no matter how 
well educated he is, he 
needs up-to-date SUPERVISION to keep 
track of the demands of a constantly chang- 
ing business," writes Cleve Williams, of Lub- 
bock, Texas. (Letter on file.) | 


ON SALES COUNT 


The Only Test of Any Course is the 
Sales It Produces 








JACK WOODFORD 


The Supervised Story Writing Assignments are based 
on Jack Woodford's TRIAL AND /ERROR, and were 
written by him to develop the ideas in the book at 
greater length, so that they might be used in practice. 
They have helped many writers make sales. (Endorse- 
ments on file.} 


THE NEW, ENLARGED, AND| COMPLETELY RE- 
VISED SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR 
GOES TO YOU FREE WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 


Jack Woodford, author of TRIAL/AND ERROR, based / 
his book on his experiences in publishing 2,000 stories 


and 35 books. (See WHO'S WHO.) 
PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-da 
money-back guarantee. We are willing to gamble a mont 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right to 
refund your money within that time if we feel you are not 
qualified. In addition, we attempt fo market those stories of 
yours we consider salable on a 10% commission basis; we 
consider sales the object of your work. 


Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR goes 
to ag free with the course; if you already have the book, we 
make a special allowance. Coupon’ below brings you details 
of both offers. | 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL 
| East 44th Street | 
New York, 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me, | have [) do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. | 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of the 
State of New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


At 22 E 
CINCINNATL. ono 


UNITED STATES 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. S. Pos 
sessions, and Mexico, 
ayear. Other countries 
Postal Union, lacluding 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS— 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and ‘old address must 
ee. The notice should 
: sent two weeks before 
= change is to take 


UspSOLICITED MANU- 

RIPTS will receive the 

pate attention of the 
editor, but no responsibil- 
ity is assumed in_case of 
loss in mails. Stamped, 

self addressed envelope 


manuscripts. Richard K. 
Abbott, Editor; Aron M. 
Mathieu, Business Man- 
ager; J. B. Edwards, “ 
vertising Manager; M. L. 
Price, Circulation Manager. 


Entered Second Class 
Matter “April 1, 1921, at 
the Post Office at Cincin- 


UW. & Bue 
the Act of March 3rd, 1879. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 


The Leading and Largest Writer's Magazine 
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OF BOOKS: 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents in London for Great Britain 
and the Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 


gi you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up. 

juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE)—-you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delays, and of course free. 


q [[On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Gelett Burgess, Judge Joseph Buffington, General Smedley D. Butler, Clarence 
Chamberlain, Admiral Robert E. Coontz, Lord Dunsany, Frederic Arnold Kummer, 
General John A. Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. Clarence Edward 
Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Hon. Charles Nagel, Dr. Simon N. P» ‘ten, 
Judge Henry A. (‘ ‘Plupy” ) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini, and Howard 
Thurston. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if you prefer about 


you work, 


gi unavailable, your MS. will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


4) DORRANCE & COMPANY 














(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


rift, PHILADELPHIA .- - - - = - PENNSYLVANIA 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Sm: 

Our files of good merchandising articles about 
retail feed dealers are depleted. 

Perhaps a reminder of our current needs will 
assist you in submitting more acceptable material 
in the future. 

1. Our primary interest is to present novel mer- 
chandising ideas used by successful retail feed 
dealers to our readers. These must have more 
meat in them than the mere fact that a particular 
dealer succeeds by maintaining personal contact 
with his customers and treating them fairly. If a 
feed dealer keeps a brood of turkeys to prove the 
merits of his feeds; if he refused to grind a 
farmer’s grain when that grain is inferior and 
will not give good results when mixed with in- 
gredients handled by the dealer; if somebody 
sponsors a farm meeting, puts in a clever window 
display ; hits on a system that brings in the money 
on bad accounts—that’s copy for The Feed Bag. 

2. Our editorial policies are now slanted to 
encourage feed dealers to remodel their plants and 
equip them to give most efficient service to the 
farmer at a profit. In any case, always mention 
the type and make of machinery used, describe 
the general layout of the building, and prove if 
possible that the investment in new machinery 
and plant expansion proved to be a wise move. 

3. Your article has a much better chance for 
acceptance if it is accompanied by good, clear 
photographs. These should include a picture of 
the owner of the plant, the exterior of the plant 
itself, and some good inside shots showing the 
machinery or displays. 

We prefer articles on dealers located in towns 
serving a rural trading territory. Suburbs or big 
cities aren’t exactly down our alley unless the 





merchandising stunts employed are unusually 
good, 
Emi J. Buacxy, Editor, 
741 North Milwaukee Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Sr: 


A cash prize of $10.00 is being offered by the 
Masonic Observer for the best factual article of 
not more than 300 words on, “A Brother in Dis- 
tress,” which is by or about Masons, wherein one 
Mason came to the assistance of another. Dead- 
line is May 15. Address entries to Contest Editor, 
Masonic Observer, 440 §. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Wriuiam A. Rutwepce III, 
440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Sm: 

Duane Decker surely proved the point of his 
article in March Wrrrer’s Dicest, by his story 
in Liberty of March 23rd. Congratulations. 

Ipa Mean, 
315 Battery St., 
Seattle, Washington. 


Tuane also made This Week in March.—Ed. 


Aram, 1940 
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LETTERS LiKE THIS ARE THE 
CRITIC'S REWARD FOR HARD, 
CONSCIENTIOUS, ABLE WORK: 


“Dear Richard: 


Thanks for yours iof the 14th. I knew 
—~ why you did not write. That's okay. 
Go to it! Only I hate to see you work so 
hard and not clean up big, when others with 
- less ability are cleaning up with much 
less effort. “Just luck’... Get out that 
story when you can land. ri appreciate it 
Had another first page story in Sports 
Afield, that you helped me with, and Amer- 
ican Weekly is running another which has 
prospects of being filmed ~-” (Name on 
request. 


Personally, I don’t believe it’s “just luck.” 

s for the ‘hard work’, my only regret is 
that I can’t do more’ of it, for work is my 
salvation and yours. (0. Henry dropped dead 
over an unfinished short story. That, com- 
rades, is the most (beautiful finish that a 
writer could conceive. And my task as 
writing coach is to help you find yourself in 
a job that will mean more to you than this 
“little life.” 


Folder on request. Short story consider- 
ation $1.00, for sale or—‘‘what can we do?”’ 
Short-shorts fifty cents. 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148, Dept. WA 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Books to my credit praised by highest ranking 
critics. Editorial experience with Fawcett Publica- 
tions. Contributions |more than 95 publications, 
leading slicks through most ef the pulp groups. 














PLAY CRITIC 


BESS BREZNE 
Playwright and Play Docter 
Member American Dramatists 
Fyn. agh for iy Play, W ee yt 


A. H. Woods, Centu A. Brady 
and other Prominent aad 
PLAYS READ or ace OFESSIONALLY 


CR 
WORTHY SCRIPTS MARKETED 
Fee for Reading and Critical Analysis 
for one act plays 
$10.00 for three act plays 
Fee must accompany script, plus postage 
for return registered mail. 
Collaboration and marketing arrangements 
y special agreement. 


BESS BREENE, 829 Park Ave.,New York City 











Just a Trial 


One or two scripts sent to me may mean the 
turning point in your life. Remember—I have 
been showing the way to writing success. for 
many years. I’ve been an editor, writer, and 
teacher. My two texts are standard in many 
schools. Many writers who come to me come 
because some other writer whom I helped has 
indorsed my help. I am offering you a chance 
to earn a steady incorme from writing. Details 
with every script serviced. 

Reading fee: One dollar each 5000 word- for complete analy- 
sis report. My folder is free for the asking. 

WALTER N. DES MARAIS 


Box 33, Station E Dept. D Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Or Upland, I if you wish) 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 

























































scripts up to 5000; on scripts from 5000 to 11,000 my 
fee is $5.00 for the first 5000 words and 75c for each 
additional thousand. Special rates on longer material. 
Commissions: 10% on American, 15% on Canadian, 
20% on Foreign sales. 





A few of my clients’ 
magazine appearances 
within the past month. 


Outer circle: pulps. 
Inner circles: slicks. 


By visits to editors, by phone, over the luncheon table, and when editors visit me, I 
am constantly plugging the writers whose stories you see above. I find out what the edi- 
tors like or dislike in their stories; I get them tips, suggestions and editorial orders. Not 
only are these authors kept producing their best by my vigilant appraisal of the stories 
they write for old customers, but they are also constantly encouraged, coached and pushed 
into better markets. For example, the target shows the first appearance of a pulp writer 
I put over with Liberty in January, and for whom I’ve sold two more to this magazine 
within a month; also another pulp graduate’s first appearance in Collier’s. The other 
“slicks” are also all by writers who either started with me as beginners, or who had not 
sold to these markets prior to joining my clientele. 

That’s the kind of “agenting” I’m ready to do for you. If you have sold $1000 worth to 
magazines within the last year, I'll handle your account on straight commission. If you have sold 
$500 worth in the last year, Pll grant you a 50% reduction of fees charged new writers. 1: you are 
a beginner, or have sold only one or two items, I’ll have to charge you reading fees until I’ve sold 
$1000 worth of your work. But for those fees you receive specific constructive criticism on un- 
salable scripts, as well as revision and replot advice on those which need improvement. Your salable 
stories, of course, I immediately recommend to editors who have been buying from me for years. 


My fees are $1.00 per thousand words on manu- 
ubt. GE 


New Edition, Practical Literary Help, and latest Literary Agent 


ee ne fee oe segeed, 56 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
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Decline and Fall of a Writer 


By Joun Epcar WEsB 


Y wife and I had two things to think 
M about. One of them was food and 
the roof over our heads. I think 

that’s one thing, don’t you? The other was 
that I’d just said to her: “I simply can’t 
write this damn stuff any more. I’m done.” 
She didn’t quite get it, so she sat there 
and stared at me. We were in our writ- 
ing room. We have a little table against 
the wall, covered with a red-and-white 
checkered table cloth. My typewriter is 
across from it, on a little stand. The studio 


couch is over in the corner. On the table is, 


a little lamp my wife got for $30 when I 
was going good on the magazine stuff. Now 
I was through. 

For almost three years I had averaged 
$200 a week, and we hadn’t—I hadn’t— 
saved a penny. She’d wanted to save, but 
I'd held to a philosophy that once you 
started saving you were in a rut. Either that 
or you were satisfied with your income and 
therefore you were through climbing. If you 
didn’t save, I said, you had to work harder 
and in working harder you developed your- 
self more and more and eventually would be 
so developed that you could turn the maga- 
zine stories out automatically, and so fast 
you'd lift your income to $500 a week at 
least. 

So I put half my checks in slot machines, 
spent the other half on things only for the 
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present. We had some good clothes, a few 
nicknacks that cost plenty but had no value 
at a pawn shop and a couple hundred good 
books. All jewelry we’d pawned weeks be- 
fore. 

“You mean you’re through writing?” she 
said finally. Her name is Louise. 

“With this stuff I am. I don’t mean the 
good stuff. But I can’t see this stuff any 
more. All I see is words. I can’t make emo- 
tion any more. Today’s rejection makes five 
in a row. We haven’t had a check in four 
months.” 

“Four months and ten days,” said Louise. 

“What can we do?” 

“Keep trying. It’s bound to come back 
to you.” 

“Sure, eventually—but how about now? 
How do we live till I get going? There’s 
nothing more we can pawn. And there isn’t 
another single source for a loan. Have you 
a suggestion ?” 

“We have coffee,” she smiled. “If you 
could get some pecan rolls I might have 
one. I’ve been thinking this would come. 
I’ve been watching you, but I was afraid to 
mention anything. Sometimes, you get mad 
whenI .. .” 

“Go on, tell me.” 

“If you get the rolls, I must eat first, 
friend.” 
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I took down the little $30 lamp—we have 
two more—and came back with the rolls, 
also a bottle of sherry. 

Louise promptly put the bottle in the 
bureau drawer. “I said pecan rolls and 
that’s all,” she said. 

I sat down. She poured coffee. We ate 
the pecan rolls. She poured more coffee 
and we lit cigarettes—rolled ones. I waited 
patiently. 

“Get out your novel,” she said. 

“Why?” 

“Get it.” 

The novel—“Okay, Warden” — had 
brought me a $500 advance from Harcourt, 
Brace and Company in 1937. They’d ad- 
vanced that amount after reading the first 
forty thousand words. The $500 was to keep 
me alive while I finished the book. But I 
hadn’t finished it. I’d spent the $500 court- 
ing Louise. Then came the chance to write 
for the company that publishes Official De- 
tective Stories, Screen Guide, Radio Guide, 
Actual Detective Stories of Women in 
Crime, Intimate Detective Stories and Liv- 
ing Romances from Actual Life. 

I had to have money, I told Louise, to 
finish the novel. So at first I ghost-wrote a 
‘whole flock of crime editorials for Official 
Detective. Then for all the other detective 
magazines. And interviews with bigwigs, 
from city judges to Herbert Hoover. They 
paid $25 apiece. But bingo was going strong 
then. I spend a lot of money on bingo. 

So I ditched editorials and started writ- 
ing factual detective stories. I got all the 
back copies of Official Detective Stories and 
saturated myself with the contents. Then I 
wrote one. 

Editor Harry Keller, wired me the day he 
got it. “It’s a honey,” he wired. “You 
should do about four of these a month.” 

That would bring me a minimum of $160 
a week. It was too good to laugh at. 

So Jon Edgar Webb, whose every short 
story up to then had been starred by anthol- 
ogist Edward J. O’Brien; who was one of 
the up-and-coming younger American writ- 
ers; whose short stories were being used in 
colleges as samples of the contemporary 
short story in American literature, became a 
watchamaycallit. At $10,000 a year. 


The Writer’s Yearbook for 1936, A. M. 
Mathieu said: “Watch for the name WEBB 
in our quality magazines. You'll be seeing it 
soon.” 

In three months I was in a groove that 
turned out 10,000 finished words a week— 
every week from then on for almost three 
years. And not a word was lost. I got 2c 
for every one that went in to Editor Harry 
Keller. Some weeks I sold as high as 20,000 
words. Some weeks I loafed. But the aver- 
age stuck: 10,000 sold a week, netting $200. 

Boy, did I have a swell time. Louise too. 
But mostly me. I love poker. I like to step 
out to the nightclubs, too. Cheap little 
places, where you can sit and talk to inter- 
esting strangers—and buy them drinks. I 
paid for the house by the hour, and met 
thousands of these interesting strangers. 
Louise is writing, too, under by tutelage. 
She studies these interesting strangers, too. 
We had a swell time. And I worked on an 
average of only three days a week. 

But I’m getting ahead a little. I had a lot 
of headaches. Sweet ones, as I see them 
now, looking back. But at the time I thought 
I would go mad. The novel was constantly 
tormenting me. “Get me done. GET ME 
DONE,” it kept begging. But I didn’t lis- 
ten to it. My New York agents, Ann Wat- 
kins, Inc., wrote me letters. 

“Harcourt Brace is raising hell about the 
rest of the novel. Where is it, Webb?” And 
so on. 

“I’m getting some money ahead,” I wrote 
once. “This detective stuff is temporary.” 

“Well, let’s hope you take it in your 
stride,” Ann Watkins wrote back. 

But, as you know, I wasn’t getting a cent 
ahead. I was just getting a big head. 
“What’s $200 a week? I’m just loafing and 
yet I can make that. What if I should stop 
loafing? Why, I could write 20,000 words a 
week easily. That’s when I wrote and sold 
that many a few weeks to show Louise I 
could do it. She never had much to say. 
She was afraid of saying the wrong thing. 

“The novel,” raged Ann Watkins, “will 
make you $50,000 at least. Where are you 
getting that suff you’re grinding out? I don’t 
see you quitting with any money saved to 
finish the book.” 
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“I will, Ann, don’t worry.” 

Instead, I started in on Actual Detective 
Stories of Women in Crime. I began writing 
“gal” stories. First-person sob stories by 
ladies in crime and tragedy. I became an 
expert. I sold every word I wrote. The av- 
erage—$200 a week—stuck. 

Then, suddenly, the crash—the crash in- 
side of me. Words that flowed so prettily, so 
tearfully, so liquidly, began coming out in 
sprints, then in trickles, then like molars 
hooked on both sides of an alligator’s jaw. 

Something had happened. A story usually, 
after I’d got it assembled in my head, would 
come out all at one writing and be finished 
copy, no matter how long it was. Now, sud- 
denly, I couldn’t get past the lead. I’d re- 
write the lead, changing it a little each 
time, a couple dozen times, then start an- 
other. Or I’d get five thousand words along, 
get disgusted and start over. The funny 
part was, my leads, according to Louise, 
were all as good as ever. It was me, she 
said. Something inside me was rebelling, I 
knew, but I didn’t know what. Everything 
I wrote seemed rotten, lousy, putrid and 
stilted. 

The result was my finished stuff actually 
was all of that and a few more adjectives. 
For I’d lose track of my story, get lost in a 
labyrinth of words, neatly-rounded sen- 
tences and come out with a piece of writing 
that showed effort and studied concentra- 
tion in every line. The spontaniety was 
gone. And don’t think spontaniety isn’t as 
important in pulp writing as it is in literary 
writing. 

Understand me clearly. By spontaniety I 
don’t mean you must be able to dash your 
stuff off to have it. You must be able to 
have it in the stuff you sweat over as well 
as the stuff that comes out in a rush. 


O now, after five rejections in a row, and 

and a score of letters of bafflement from 
Editor Harry Keller, we, Louise and I, were 
smoking the rolled cigarettes and drinking 
more coffee, after eating the pecan rolls. 

“What’s the novel got to do with what’s 
happened to me?” I asked. 

“The novel has a lot to do with it. Also a 
few other things. Get it.” 
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“It’s a new novel about the Spanish-American War 
as Wallace Beery would have won it.” 


I got it out—the beautiful, beloved, half- 
finished, accepted novel; I laid it down 
gently in front of Louise. Then I sat down. 

“Now,” said Louise, “get me your books 
on philosophy.” 

I got them. Plato, Freud, Socrates, Shake- 
speare, Thorneau, and a dozen others. 

“T’ll start with the books,” said Louise. “In 
the first place they’re lousy—” 

“What do you mean—lousy ?” 

“They stink. That’s what I mean. I want 
you to say it—they stink.”’ 

“Why o 

“Remember five months ago? We went to 
a literary meeting. Intellectuals. We 
talked about literature. We—I didn’t—but 
you and that mob of would-be writers and 
artists sat for six hours and argued philoso- 
phy, trends in contemporary honest writing 
and art. The next day you brought up these 
books on philosophy. You’d read them all 
once. But you wanted to brush up, so you 
could argue authoritatively. with that non- 
productive, long-haired group of phony Bo- 
hemians. In other words, you wanted to be 
able to show off with the rest of them, be 
able to quote famous thinkers verbatim, as 
they could.” 

“Go on,” I said quietly. 

“So you dug into the books and proceeded. 
to kill off all the sound, original impressions 
you’d got from them. You let yourself get 
all heated up about a thousand philosophic 
views you already had neatly stored in per- 
spective in your subconscious. You know 
what you did?” 
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“What?” 

“You went back to an old scene to get it 
in your mind over again, the worst thing you 
can do when you’re writing a story about an 
old scene.” 

“That sounds like something from Ger- 
trude Stein,” I observed. 

“It does not, honey. Yor understand 
don’t you?” 

“You mean if I wanted to write a story 
about an experience in my childhood the 
very fact that I wanted to write that experi- 
ence into a story would mean that I had a 
feeling for it that had been maturing inside 
of me for years. Right?” 

"Go on.” 

“So, if instead of sitting down and writing 
the story I decided first to revisit the scene 
of that childhood experience, I would ut- 
terly annihilate the feeling that had matured 
in me and finally and suddenly come into 
perspective.” 

“Exactly !” 

“T think I get you,” I said. 


I THINK Id got her the minute she’d 

told me to get out the books on philoso- 
phy. I'd been thinking about it vaguely for 
weeks. I’d be writing and suddenly a beau- 
tiful philosophic observation from one of 
my favorites wovld pop up and begin leer- 


ing at a certain something I’d just put down 
in words, in one of the smooth-pulp stories, 
“That’s crap you just wrote,” the beautiful 
philosophic observation from, say Nietzshe, 
would sneer. 

I'd strike out the certain something, re- 
place it with something heavier, or wittier, 
or cleverer, or truer. 

“All right,” I said, “the philsophers stink. 
Toss them in the waste basket. Now for the 
novel—” 

“That stinks, too? Don’t ask me to say 
that or I'll sock you one.” 

“But Louise, if I finish that novel it will 
take months. We’ll get kicked out of this 
pretty place. You’ll go on W.P.A., and I'll 
go nuts keeping you from going nuts be- 
cause your head is blown up from good 
money for three years!” 

She got up and put on the coffee pot. 

“Hell,” I said. “I wish I were on W.P.A. 
right now. And—” 

“And nothing,” she said. 

We drank some more coffee, smoked some 
more rolled cigarettes. She spoke again: 

“I want you to finish the book, honey, but 
listen. You’ve got to make up your mind. 
That’s what’s wrong with you. Can’t you 
see it? I’m not just flaunting amateur psy- 
chology in your face. Psychology is half the 
bunk. But I understand you.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Listen, make up your mind. You’re be- 
ing torn between the novel and the pulp 
stuff. You were going okay on the pulp and 
we'd have started saving after awhile, for 
no already accepted half-done novel will 
stay forever in the closet. A writer’s ego 
wouldn’t permit that. You’d have tired 
spending and let me do some budgeting. 
Then we’d saved five hundred or so and 
you'd dug into the novel.” 

“Keep talking.” 

“But the philosophic revisitation put you 
in heat on the novel again. You realized, 
though, we had to eat and be at peace while 
you finished it, so you tackled the pulp furi- 
ously, angrily, instead of with your usual 
casualness. You began writing the pulp 
only so you could write the novel, so you 
wrote lousy pulp. Didn’t you now?” 

“I guess you’re right.” 





“T can’t write worth a Hollywood Hol- 
land dam,” continued Louise, my wife, “but 
I’m your best critic and you know it. And 
I say you can write again as you were writ- 
ing if you'll put this darn literary novel aside 
and forget it until you can sit down to it in 
actuality and not in your upper mind while 
you're writing commercial stuff. You’ve got 
to respect everything you write, no matter 
how pulpish it is—you’ve got to like it and 
believe in it while you’re writing it.” 

I looked up. “Where’d you get those 
words ?” 


“I’ve been reading your carbons,” said 
Louise, my wife. “Letters you wrote four 

years ago to some young writers your age 
| who are now selling their stuff like hot 
cakes.” 


HE next morning I took the novel 

script to my mother’s. I told her to lock 
it up. I didn’t—and don’t—want to have it 
around me for at least six months. Next I 
ate a good meal cooked and dished out by 
Louise from what she got for Shakespeare. 
Next I bought up every past copy of Crime 
Confessions and Crime Detective, and satu- 


rated myself with the gory, blood-curdling 
contents. 


A change in climate is not the necessary 
solution to cure a stale writer. A change in 
slant will often do as well. I decided to for- 
get Editor Harry Keller’s slant for awhile 
and absorb Editor Lione) White’s slant. 

I sat down four days later and wrote a 
story for Editor Lionel White. It took me 
seven hours. I didn’t have to send it off and 
wait to hear from him to know if it was 
good. I knew before I was half-finished that 
it would sell. 


I was through with the cloudy crap of the 
phony intellectual do-nothings. Their words 
were out of my head. I’d pushed them out, 
by realizing that the voices were non-produc- 
tive voices, voices of sit-arounders who talked 
so much of what writing was to them they 
talked themselves dry. 


I’d put the novel back down in my heart, 
to mature a bit more, and my head once 
more was clear straight-ahead for the com- 
mercial stuff. 


“I don’t know whether to start a new magazine or 
put out a new breakfast cereal!” 


I sent the story off. Came a loquacious 
telegram from Editor Lionel White. “I need 
copy very badly. I need 100,000 words. 
Your story excellent. Come, come, fellow.” 


That was exactly two weeks ago. Since 
then I’ve written and sold $420 in copy to 
Editor White. And just today I finished a 
story for Editor Harry Keller. 


But sweetest of all, I’m back in stride 
again—and better than I ever was before. 


P.S. The pecan rolls? Oh, Louise and I 
were eating them with coffee one night in a 
little cubby-hole eatery off Playhouse Square 
when I looked up suddenly and proposed to 
her. As she intimated, she’s a psychologist. 
She knew damn well the association would 
subconsciously put me in a receptive mood. 





Alfred Harcourt, 
Harcourt and Brace, 
383 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Harcourt: 


Do you think Little Nell has 
done right by our Jon? 


Sincerely, 


A. M. Mathieu, 
Writer's Digest. 





“Just Another Western - -” 


By WALKER 


ECAUSE the Western story was the 

B most dependable nag in any pub- 

lisher’s stable, year in and year out, it 

was inevitably constricting formula that be- 
came the editor’s nightmare. 

Characters became standardized into a 
never-varying cast of (a) cowboy, (b) out- 
law, (c) sheriff. Western story locale was 
invariably set against backgrounds consisting 
of (1) cattle range, (2) cowtown saloon, 
(3) mining camp, until they became as 
crinkly and pin-holed as the backdrops of a 
small-town theater. 

Every conceivable method of killing off a 
villain had been figured out in the heyday 
of the Jesse James dime thrillers: quicksand, 
hangrope, dynamite, cattle stampede, six-gun 
duel. The bullets fired from cowboy .45s, it 
piled into one heap, would make the ammu- 
nition dumps of the warring powers of 
Europe seem a mere molehill. 

But the reading public gobbled up Jack 
Q. Author’s Western formula for. three gen- 
erations with undiminished gusto. Redskins 
bit the dust, rustlers blotted brands, cowboys 
twisted cigarettes with one hand and trig- 
gered a Peacemaker with the other, stage- 
coaches were robbed, and the U. S. Cavalry 
brought Old Glory to the aid of beleaguered 
prairie schooners so regularly that it was 
lucky the automobile replaced the hoss be- 
fore the equine breed dropped dead from 
sheer exhaustion. 

Then—in 1939—the public gagged. Plots 
are few in number in any field of writing, 
Lord knows. When a market is as wide-open 
and insatiable as the Western field has always 
been, these plots finally began to whip into 
a vicious circle of repetition. The same old 
yarns began to mill around through editorial 
sanctums like the familiar rotation of faces 
in a column of men marching past the camera 
of a small-budget movie outfit filming a mob 
scene for a quickie. 


A. TompxKINs 


The pulp Western market started experi- 
encing digestive pains as early as 1935. 
Finally, to quote a letter which came to my 
desk from a Western story publisher last 
year: “the cowboy market is suffering from 
a plethora of that genus of fiction known as 
‘just another Western.’ From now on, 
they’re out.” 

That word “plethora” sent me galloping 
for the dictionary faster than the college boy 
who read that women’s formal gowns would 
expose the clavicle next season. Plethora, it 
appeared, meant a state of being gorged, 
over-full, saturated. 

In other words, “Just Another Western” 
became the death-knell of many a manu- 
script. The public had a bellyful. It had 
finally reached a saturation point where long- 
suffering but faithful readers refused to drink 
the same old soup merely stirred with a dif- 
ferent spoon. 

Stories that in 1938 or 1928 would have 
assured a check, began making round trips. 

“What’s wrong?” went up the chorus of | 
anguished authorial voices. ‘My plots are 
as good as ever. My scenes are the tried- 
and-true Western locale that have gone over 
big for years. My characters are just as 
colorful as ever—” 

“Yeah!” came back the editerrible echo. 
“Just as colorful as ever! But that’s the 
trouble, scribes. Our Western mags are 
slumping. We’ve got to cooperate with each 
other and find out why this toboggan slide 
is gaining momentum. We know the Ameri- 
can public is clamoring for Westerns. We’ve 
got to isolate the germ that is destroying our 
market.” 

Editors, authors and public did isolate that 
germ. “Just another Western” summed up 
the whole disease. Plots were trite. Charac- 
ters were stereotyped. Locales were going 
sterile. 
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IX the fall of last year, Western markets 

began to take on new vitality. Readers 
commenced mailing in fan letters instead of 
pan letters. Without fanfare, a new trend in 
Western stories was ushered in; another cycle, 
a different vogue. 

Old, experienced pen-pushers hopped on 
the band-wagon with alactrity. Tyros, not 
reading the writing on the wall, continued 
to garner rejection slips for the work they 
had patterned after the Old Masters during 
their apprenticeship. 

The secret? The panacea? It was a 
golden nugget that had long been gleaming, 
neglected and tarnished from disuse, in the 
barren soil of Western fiction material. And 
here, sans cellophane, was the answer: 

Historical Fiction! Western yarns based 
on fact! 

The movie industry was first to catch the 
popular fancy. In rapid succession during 


1939, audiences saw such factual films as 
“Dodge City,” “Stagecoach,” “Wells-Fargo,” 
“Union Pacific,’ “Frontier Marshal” and 
“Geronimo.” 

The industry suddenly came alive to the 


fact that our own American back yard is 
teeming with episodes which make the old- 
run cowboy plots anemic by comparison. The 
annals of our American frontier are jammed 
with characters who really lived, breathed, 
fought, loved, and died. 

If you would break into Western pulps 
during 1940, you can’t go wrong by following 
the discovery of hard-boiled editors who have 
caught on to how to please the fickle public. 
Go to your history book, Jack Q. Author, 
and lay your future stories around events that 
actually happened — weave into your plots 
characters that actually existed. 

If this sounds like generality, let’s get 
specific. 

Let’s consider some famous figures of 
Western history. Wild Bill Hickok, whose 
varied career of Indian fighter, stage driver, 
trail guide and gun-slinger supreme was 
finally terminated in Deadwood because he 
made the error of playing poker with his 
back to a door. 

Or Buffalo Bill Cody, whose exploits gave 
impetus to the Western dime novel in their 
infancy, and who is sure-fire in the 1940 
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revival of the historical novel, if you dilute 
this plainsman’s adventures with the fruits of 
your own creation. 

Wyatt Earp, rugged tamer of wild towns 
like Dodge City and Tombstone, whose 
prowess as a frontier marshal and gunman 
made him a legend long before he died in 
California twelve years ago. 

Jim Bridger and Kit Carson, dashing 
figures of the California gold period and the 
Oregon Trail. Billy the Kid, outlaw extra- 
ordinary, who killed twenty-one men before 
he reached manhood, and didn’t notch his 
Colts for a Mexican or Injun, either. 

Calamity Jane, another Deadwood charac- 
ter whose fame will always burn bright: the 
woman who could sling a bullwhip, fan a 
six-gun, shoot an Indian or guide a covered 
wagon train as no female before or since. 

Jesse James and the Dalton boys—the latter 
on the radio only last week; bandits of the 
old West who owed much of their build-up 
to the dime novels written about them in 
Grandpa’s day — proof that historical fiction 
is coming again into its own. 

Nor must we forget the red-skinned heroes 
who stood out as glamorous, dramatic figures 
in the last tragic chapter of the Vanishing 
American’s fight against aggression. Sitting 
Bull, Washakie, Red Cloud; Geronimo, the 
grim Apache whose scalping knife and toma- 
hawk terrorized the Southwest until our own 
John Pershing was dispatched to get him. 

Who, even today, has forgotten Pancho 
Villa, the bandolier-chested Mexican who 
soared like a meteor across our border coun- 
try? Or Juarez, typical wild-west hero of 
Mexican song and story? These names are 
but a few of the illustrious in the Hall of 
Fame which grew out of the westward course 
of American empire. . . . 

For the past nine years I had been writing 
five book-length novels annually. It is doubt- 
ful if half of them would make the grade 
under the rigid 1940 market. 

My last three titles proved by their fan 
mail the thirst of readers for something dif- 
ferent, off-trail: 

“Senor Desperado” was laid in Los Angeles, 
of all places; in the gold-rush days of the 
Joaquin Murietta period, and it featured soft- 
mannered Spanish padres, and mission bells. 
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“But Mr. Goldfarb didn’t you ever read any of this 
stuff ?” 


Then came “Trail of the Iron Horse,” a 
saga of the laying of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road across the Indian-infested plains. Its 
cast included men like General Dodge, and 
substituted buffalo for the ubiquitous long- 
horn steer; buckskin-clad scouts for the 
monotonous two-gun cowboy. It caught on 
well enough to be purchased for book publi- 
cation before the original version was half 
run as a magazine serial; yet it was almost 
a factual story gleaned from musty historical 
tomes. 

“Boothill Express’ had its genesis in the 
struggles of the Wells-Fargo Express Com- 
pany in the wild days of the Comstock silver 
rush in Nevada. The combination of the 
express industry and Nevada and silver put 
this novel across; it contained actual men, 
true events. 


A prominent New York agent, whose busi- 
ness it is to keep his stethoscope on the chest 
of the public fancy, told me over the phone 
only yesterday : 

“March and April will find editors crying 


for historical novels. I get calls for yarns 
dealing with the old Oregon Trail; for the 
Pony Express epoch. Here on my desk now 
are urgent orders for novelettes dealing with 
the Virginia City gold rush in Montana, a 
field which authors seem to overlook despite 
the fact it is more fertile than the E] Dorado 
phase in California. Here is an order for a 
serial featuring Custer’s last fight on the Little 
Big Horn. The more unorthodox the period, 
the better the public likes it.” 


ANOTHER tip that has proved valuable 

to writers this winter has been the 
simple stunt of plotting a western yarn in 
popular tourist resorts like the Grand Canyon, 
Carlsbad Canyon, the geysers of the Yellow- 
stone, the twenty-mule teams of the Death 
Valley borax mines. People like to read 
stories laid in the place where they toured 
on last summer’s vacation. And the author 
who deals with these little-used locales is 
already to first base before the harassed editor 
picks up his manuscript. 

Regarding characterization, the above- 
mentioned agent was particularly eloquent: 

“Do authors think that the old West was 
populated solely by cowboys, rustlers and 
gamblers? Why don’t they try writing a 
story in which not one of those stereotyped 
hombres appears? I just got a story laid in 
a woman’s dress shop in a cowtown, and it’s 
a dilly!” 

That doesn’t mean the market is taking a 
trend toward the puerile or wants gigolos or 
sissies. The old West was peopled by all 
types, and they clamor for attention. Re- 
member the classic gunfight in Tombstone 
when the Clanton dynasty was shattered by 
the guns of Wyatt Earp? Of all things, a 
milliner’s shop figured in that brawl, as much 
as did the O. K. Corral! 

There were bakers, butchers, photogra- 
phers, seamstresses, storekeepers, blacksmiths, 
printers, shoemakers, carpenters, painters, 
lawyers and drug-store clerks in the Old 
West. They did their share to win the fron- 
tier for America. They richly deserve a spot 
in fiction. Readers will devour tales of 
adventure which feature commonplace citi- 
zens performing in a manner out of the 
ordinary. 

What are the sources of material for his- 
torical fiction? Schoolroom books are value- 
less except to give a broad, usually dull 
picture of frontier development. It would 
behoove the serious author to do his research 
at State capitols or to consult the thousands 
of books dealing specifically with dramatic 
phases of Western Americana. 


INCE Wrirer’s Dicest wants practical 

dope and little theory, here is a sketchy 
bibliography which could start the ball 
rolling: 
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For covered-wagon stories, now in vogue 
but hard to get, try W. J. Ghent’s “Road to 
Oregon,” supplemented by Emerson Hough’s 
immortal “Covered Wagon,” of motion pic- 
ture fame. 

“Treasure Express,’ by Niell C. Wilson, 
contains enough plots on stagecoaching to 
keep an author working full-time for years. 
If you must write cowboy stuff, and buck 
traffic thereby, you’ll find an infinite amount 
of technical dope in “The Cowboy” by 
Philip Ashton Rollins. 

“The Southwestern Frontier,’ by C. C. 
Rister, covers one of the most colorful 
sections of our West. Montana, which is 
currently popular and still virgin territory 
for fictionists, has produced a thriller for the 
research student under the title “Vigilantes,” 
by Hoffman Birney. 

No Western author can afford to be un- 
familiar with “Pony Express,’ by Arthur 
Chapman. Other desirable books for your 
research library would include “Seventy 
Years on the Frontier,’ by Alexander 
Majors; “The Overland Mail,” by Leroy R. 
Hafen; “The Prince of Pistoleers,’ by Frank 
J. Wilstach, and “Old Deadwood Days,” by 
Estelline Bennett. 

These books, of course, are but few of 
hundreds available at any good public library. 

You are sure to be amazed at the glory 
of our Western history. Events which hap- 
pened in the cattle kingdom and the mining 
regions during the nineteenth century are 
every bit as gripping as the voyages of 
Captain Kidd, the treks of the Crusaders, the 
journey of Marco Polo, or any of the other 
romantic facets of the story of mankind. 

Coming back to the practical side of the 
Western market: 

It may seem paradoxical that the English 
market for Western pulp stories should boom 
in the face of the current war abroad. Yet 
that seems to be the case. Never before has 
the output of American authors in the West- 
ern pulp field been so in demand with London 
publishers as the spring of 1940. 

Their cables agree on one point: “Give 
us historical Westerns, especially with an In- 
dian angle.” 

Why is this true? It seems that the British 
government is providing light fiction for its 
fighting men, in a manner which virtually 
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amounts to a subsidy. This happy demand 
for escapist fiction is definitely centered on 
Westerns; and because Westerns are almost 
an exclusive monopoly with American 
authors, the competition is practically nil on 
the other side. 

Rates are below American standards, sincz 
reprint fiction supplies most of the demand. 
Payment is in pound sterling, which fluctuates 
with foreign exchange. Right now a pound 
is worth a shade under four dollars. But cash 
payments, in spite of air raids and pulp paper 
rationing and the submarine blockade and 
censored mailbags, filter through to New 
York agents. 

To summarize, it appears that when the 
perennially popular Western pulp market 
was wobbling, editors, authors and agents got 
their heads together and evolved the idea of 
producing plots with authentic historic angles. 
Fortunately, the idea clicked with the buying 
public. The market revived in the face of 
adverse economic conditions. The swing to 
historical fiction should last out the year, at 
least. 

Now it’s up to us writers to cash in on- 
that trend before the pendulum of public 
fancy swings to something else. That’s part 
of the thrill of authorship. 

Buena fortuna, amigos —and are we sorry 
we played hookey from that history lesson? 





Better & Better 


By Ricuarp K. ABBOTT 


Editor-in-Chief, Writer’s Dicest 


T’S been six years 
now that the 
DicesT has been 
conducting an annual 
contest for short-short 
stories. Going over the 
present crop, we feel a 
real sense of joy and 
of accomplishment. 


The quality of stories 

submitted are so far above the “unrush” pile 
at any general magazine office, that it is 
almost unbelievable that these manuscripts 
are unsorted run-of-the-mill stories. 


Last year, Liberty’s editorial reader, who 


came down from New York to assist us judge 
the contest, was amazed at the high general 
average of the scripts. * 

The author, separated as he is from inti- 
mate knowledge of a magazine’s morning 
mail, has no idea what his competition 
actually is. The greatest tonic any author 
could have would be to spend a day reading 
all the incoming scripts to Saturday Evening 
Post, or Colliers, or Liberty. “Good Lord,” 
he would shout, “Is this my competition? 
Why, these people can’t even spell. They 
can’t write a decent sentence. They can’t 
write at all!” 


And, of course, he would be right. 


All this talk about the country being full 
of a million writers is just so much tommy- 
rot. There are a million wishers who send 
stories to the magazines ; but I doubt if there 
are 25,000 writers in the United States 
capable of writing any magazine story that 
any fiction editor will read past the fourth 
page. 

For six years, now, we have been dinging 
away in the Dicest giving our readers some 
liftable practical information that would en- 
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able them to write bet- 
\, ter fiction. Our reward, 
! and it is really a re- 
ward, is the splendid 
character of the contest 
entries. We are most 
grateful. 
As is an annual cus- 
tom, we are offering 
comments on a few of the contest entrants, 
trying to pick out for criticism the scripts 
which incorporated faults to which more 
than one were heir. 


"THERE was some beautiful writing 

hitched on to time-worn or incredible 
plots, and that’s what hurts. I see writers 
setting down the chiseled wo-d, the polished 
phrase, the perfect sentence. I see the 
radiance that comes from getting drunk on 
the right words, and then I see all the waste 
that comes from using this on plots that are 
older than Aladdin’s lamp. At the end of a 
thousand words the charming lad whom the 
stranger met turns out to be the son of his 
old sweetheart, or the disdained dog turns 
out to be the one who saves the little boy’s 
life, or the policeman who frightened the 
thief into committing suicide wasn’t really 
the policeman after all, but only an ap- 
proaching game warden. Maybe, like Alad- 
din’s lamp, we can rub them up into some- 
thing. ... 


HESITATE to talk about technical errors, 

because when you say technique, a lot of 
writers think that you mean formula, and 
then they begin to get uppity about not 
writing formula material. I don’t mean that. 
You can write a story that is technically 
good and still far from formula. For in- 
stance, there is a certain deftness needed to 
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make characters talk like the actors they are. 
Colorlessness in characters is a common ail- 
ment. 

If you want to get into the character of 
an underprivileged girl whose sweetheart has 
just died and who plans to kill herself, then 
it’s good to consider how you can make this 
girl seem like an individual, different from 
everybody else in the world, and yet typical 
of her class. 

Here’s an interesting way that a contest 
story carries out the idea of a girl like this 
making ready for her suicide: 


“Bernie spent the rest of the after- 
noon getting ready for her take-off. 
Honest, a girl don’t wanta be a lousy- 
looking spirit. So Bernie got a perma- 
nent and a manicure. She bought a new 
suit—it showed her figure up swell— 
and hat, shoes and everything. There 
wasn’t enough cash left for stockings 
and—and the ticket to Heaven, so she 
spit on her finger, and fixed a run- 
ner up. 

“Next, she considered the best exit 
way out. Shooting was messy, so it was, 
just like jumping off a building like 
Makewortz’s, even if you could get up 
there on the roof. When a girl’s gonna 
have her last final picture published . . .” 


That story strikes me as unusually good 
because of the way that the girl decides not 
to commit suicide. The very spirit of the 
writing, as you can see, is a “plant” that the 
girl loves living and nice things. The be- 
ginning of the story is a little vague, and 
there’s a certain element of talkiness that 
makes us itch to be permitted to cut out a 
few unnecessary paragraphs at the begin- 
ning of the story, but otherwise it’s good. 

Suicide stories sell at the rate of one in a 
million. Once in a while you’ll see a beau- 
tiful one published. Because usually those 
perfect would-be suicide stories are pub- 
lished in spite of their subject, not because 
of it. A recently published story of this type 
centers around the idea of a pair who de- 
cide that everything is hopeless. Then they 
discover that a pet—a squirrel, I think—died 
of starvation when he had almost gnawed 


through the wall that separated him from 
freedom. -So they decide to wait for the next 
job. This story of the girl has something of 
that same quality. 


It is natural that current events should 
have charted the lines of some of the stories. 
There are numbers of Nazi stories here. I 
did not see one that is not definitely anti- 
Nazi and yet with a certain symphathetic 
understanding for the separate creatures 
who make up the Nazi bunds. In two stories 
a much-loved Hitler Youth reports his par- 
ents to the authorities and follows orders, 
not knowing what they mean. There are 
several variations of this, all of them well 
written by thoughtful writers, none of them 
quite new because the raw material of which 
they are built is so tragically close to every-, 
day’s headlines. 

It is necessary to put a certain amount of 
pathos into this type of story and it’s very 
difficult to avoid the sentimentality which is 
so easy in this type of plot. 


“Elsa’s strong hands kneaded the wet 
handkerchief into a ball. She stared 
through reddened eyes at the magistrate 
as if he fascinated her, while over and 
over through her mind, like a broken 
record, ran the maddening refrain: ‘So 
young. Only twelve. So young. Only 
twelve.’ ” 


Perhaps this is just on the borderline be- 
tween actual emotion and sentimentality. 
If this were the only reaction, then it would 
be wise to keep it, sentimentality and all, 
because I think that it might be psycholog- 
ically reasonable for a mother in conditions 
like these to excuse her son for his disloyalty 
to his parents by mention of his youth. True, 
it is something like the old fairy tale in 
which the boy has killed his mother and 
torn out her heart to take it to the wicked, 
beautiful witch who demanded it. The boy 
stumbles and drops the heart and as it rolls 
in the dust it cries in anguish: “My boy, my 
boy, did you hurt yourself when you 
stumbled ?” 

But sentimental as the attiude is, it seems 
to ring true in the story from which I have 
just quoted. Later in the story the author 
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delves a little too deeply into reminiscence 
and keeps too litle spotlight on the imme- 
diate action growing out of the conflict. 


One of the Nazi stories that struck me as 
exceedingly well written was one based on 
the practical joke idea. I have seen several 
recent published stories, based probably on 
some newspaper stories, centered around the 
idea of a man in a concentration camp, 
thinking that he is to have some special 
privilege which is then taken away from 
him, and we find at the end of the story that 
the privilege was never intedded to be 
granted him, but was somebody’s idea of a 
ludicrous joke. 


This story’s finale centers around the idea 
of a musician who longed for a piano on 
which to finish his new concerto. He is told 
that his friends and relatives have paid for 
permission for him to use an instrument and 
then, just as his fingers are finding the 
triumph of his new music, he is taken away. 
There wasn’t any money, or any permission 
to use the piano. I feel that the author’s 
command of the emotional background 
should help him make an unusual story of 


this. 


*. . . his concerto was to be the great 
immortal record of bombing plane and 
blood. . . . Hour after hour, his des- 
perate hands had roamed the keys of 
the little piano, seeking some gigantic 
crescendo, some vast structure of tones 
that would somehow splash his wanton 
havoc into eternal] music. .. .” 


* [HERE is the usual proportion of stories 

called “‘Love’s Sacrifice” (I quote), and 
“Escape From Death.” These are not well 
written, chiefly because the writer has not 
yet had much experience in writing and 


therefore makes the usual mistakes. Artifi- 
cial style and involved language invariably 
give the impression of lack of sincerity. The 
writers need not feel that I am holding them 
up to ridicule when I quote, because most of 
us have probably gone through these same 
stages in writing and it is only by discover- 
ing our mistakes that we can remedy them. 
The early stories submitted to magazines by 
writers who are now famous were probably 


just as bad as the worst stories that ever en- 
tered any contest, including this one. 


“At the age of six, or rather on our darling 
daughter’s birthday, we decided that it was 
time for another addition to the family, and 
within a year a baby boy came into this 
world.” 


This is an example of the involved and 
rather artificial style that doesn’t give the 
full picture we need. The story from which 
I quote this is incomplete. It tells about an 
unfaithful husband and a divorce but it 
doesn’t tie together the threads of the plot in 
any way that makes the story sound like a 
completed, full picture of a period in a 
woman’s life. Later, when she is able to 
express her emotions a little more clearly, 
the author may be able to make a confession 
story of this if she actually has something 
to confess. But it is not a Liberty type of 
short-short and cannot be made into one 
under existing circumstances. 


There have been many short-shorts based 
on this same theme, and if you have studied 
them on their appearance in Liberty or 
Collier's, or the other short-short markets, 
you have probably seen that the difference 
between this story from which I quote and 
the published stories is the contrast between 
sentimentality and emotion, between uncon- 
vincing action and natural logical detail. 


This is one type of story in which the 
actual polish of the words and handling of 
the emotions are superlatively important, 
because the plot is almost sure to be lacking 
on originality. 

@ Most editors aren’t any too keen about 
buying stories in which the central figure 
gets away with murder. In this batch there 
are several successful murders. Among these 
are two in which the murders are accom- 
plished through deliberate mishandling of 
diet or medicine for a diabetic patient. One 
of these doesn’t give much feeling of ac- 
curacy of knowledge of the actual diet of 
the diabetic but has excellent background of 
emotion. At this point I’d like to emphasize 
the necessitv for adequate research in the 
details of medicine and surgery involved in 
plots. Consultation with a physician, research 
in a good public library, study of such books 
as “Taylors Medical Jurisprudence” are 
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good bets in most murder stories, and it 
might be wise to emphasize here the neces- 
sity (when your short-shorts are murder 
plots) of making certain that you know the 
details of police and legal procedure to 
which you must refer in your story. 

Make sure that your college professors 
talk like college professors, that your cops 
talk like cops, and if you chose the incon- 
gruity of letting the cop talk like the college 
professor or the college professor talk like a 
cop, then motivate the fact sufficiently so 
tha we feel it is convincing and interesting. 
e At least twenty-five stories start out with a 
boy and girl in love and then part them for 
anything up to fifteen years. That’s a mis- 
take in a short-short. The staccato effect of 
the usual effective short-short comes through 
a speed-up of the time element as well as the 
action. Take a look at this and see how 
much better it would be if there were less 
time elapsing: 


“After ten more years he began to tell 
himself unhappily that Josephine had 
really forgotten him. .. .” 


And the callous reader might say: “Well, 
it’s about time !” 
e@ There are a number of stories in which 
we discover in the last paragraph that the 
supposed adult character was a child or an 
animal, just as we find stories in which the 
men flying airplanes are boys flying toy 
planes or taking rides in stationary planes. 
Some of these are extremely well done. 
Here’s this solo flight bit : 


“You did three things wrong a good 
pilot would never do,” said the me- 
chanic. “First, you didn’t look around 
to see if the runways were clear ; second, 
you didn’t throttle your motor, your 
landing speed was too fast, and third, 
never slam on your brakes on one of 
these crates like you did on your bike— 
you'll groundgloop sure. If you want to 
be a good pilot, remember that.” 


All of this is good, not because it is pol- 
ished writing but because it is full of the 
detail that gives the effect of reality. 


“Tate is an old galoot who believes in 
the Bible, bloodlines, and the accuracy 
of his stopwatch. Larrison is a booze- 
fighting jock who hasn’t ridden a win- 
ner since the spring meeting at Jamaica, 
and Indigo Kid is a morning glory. 
Add that up and try to make it total 
winning the Classic and you'll under- 
stand why Windy Bill Brannigan went 
tongue-tied at a mike.” 


That’s part of the beginning of a race- 
track story—a good one except for a few 
bits that the writer can manage himself as 
soon as he realizes that if he’s sending a 
race-track story anywhere except maybe to 
“Turf and Sports Digest” he'll have to make 
it easier to follow for readers whose nearest 
acquaintance with a horse race is the quarter 
they put in the pool that the office boy bets 
at the cigar-stand. 


e@ There are a number of stories in which 
the lover is put to some test to discover 
whether he loves the girl or her money. 
One of these concerns an interne and the 
millionaire’s daughter. Here is some of the 
detail : 


Malcolm replied, “it seems to me that 
you should be a little more sorrowful 
than you are, I just noticed the death 
of your father in the afternoon paper, 
I hadn’t heard of it before, why didn’t 
you tell me about it before, why we 
were talking about him only a few days 
ago.” The expression on her face com- 
pletely changed as she said “Oh that, 
I don’t think I should be sorry after 
the way that he treated me, out of all 
his millions he leaves me one silver dol- 
lar. Now you tell me why I should be 
in sorrow.” Malcolm felt rather funny 
inside, but he said, “Well, after all, he 
was your father, you know.” “Not much 
of a father that I can see, when he does 
his own children that way, I had five 
thousand of my own money when he 
died, etc... .” 


Notice the unnatural effect of this con- 
versation. Notice, too, the fact that we 
can’t get very much worried over the out- 
come of the plot because it occurs to us 
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that the girl is a disagreeable person and 
we don’t really want the story to end hap- 
pily ever after for her, not even if she is 
really only pretending in order to test the 
love of the hero. This idea of love testing 
was very popular sometime in the eighties, 
I believe and a few plots lingered over until 
the nineties. 

It is safe to say that in a short-short when 
you want a girl to walk off with the hero 
in the end, you’d better keep her heroine 
calibre all the way through. 


@ Story action must be motivated by con- 
flict. Your characters do what they do be- 
cause of a goal they want to obtain which 
in turn is pushed away from their grasp 
by other characters who have different goals. 
Neither God nor coincidence may motivate 
action, no matter how often it may occur in 
life. 

One of the most pathetic, and unconvinc- 
ing of these coincidence efforts was the story 
of a woman who sewed for the living of 
herself and her children. Her boarder doesn’t 
pay her. He disappears and the police come 
and tell her that he is a suicide. Then comes 
a masked man. He tells her that the man 
was not guilty of the murder of which he 
was accused and escaped instead of killing 
himself. He gives her money and her child 
comes in and thinks she did a lot of sewing 
to get paid the hundred dollars. This sounds 
unconvincing. The author throws away some 
extremely natural dialogue on a bad plot. 

There’s one story built on stage magic 
tricks. This strikes me as a very good double 
twist which depends for its working out on 
a thorough knowledge of stage tricks. The 
double twist in which the man and the girl 
reveal their magic is extremely good. 

The author has the trick in his mind 
throughout the story, which is good. He 
must also cling to the emotions behind the 
the action. The actions of the characters 
never seem quite real in the beginning of 
the story because we don’t feel as well as 
see the characters. 

There’s gem of a little story built on a 
thoroughly unconvincing idea. Beautifully 
written, too, it is. The boy is crippled by 
infantile paralysis, and shy of women. He 
discovers that there is one girl sitting out 


in a park who appeals to him more than 
any other girl. They chat together and the 
way that the writer builds up the growing 
affection between them is both touching and 
romantic. And in the last paragraph when 
we discover that the obstacle to their love 
was not the boy’s lameness but another 
lameness of the girl’s we find the coincidence 
almost believable because the emotion is 
right. The coincidence may keep this from 
landing as high in the contest as it might. 


e@ In any group of short shorts you'll find 
a certain number of stories that must be 
read half a dozen times before you’re quite 
certain what they are about. Even then 
you're a little hesitant about explaining them 
and wish that the author had made his 
points with a little more clarity. These in- 
volved plots are often so handled that one 
feels it is only his own stupidity that keeps 
him from knowing what it’s all about. Such 
things as the paragraph I shall quote in a 
minute give the impression that this must 
be awfully good writing but maybe today 
is one of our stupid days. Here’s some stuff 
with words that make a polished picture, 
but we never get to the point of a story: 

“On the beaten ground lay a large black 
beetle, the horny shell highlighted with the 
iridescent blue of a gun-barrel. His weight 
had split this chitinous integument, and 
from the disgusting wound erupted a pale 
suppuration: the soft living parts the very 
core of the creature, and that core was 
tenacious of life. . .” Then there’s more 
about the beetle and some personal philos- 
ophy about life, with a couple of elaborate 
but misspelled words. Incidentally this was 
one of the manuscripts in the contest all 
dressed up with fancy paper and decorations 
on the first page. I want to urge the writer 
not to let their story go to magazines, even 
one of the experimental magazines to which 
his style might recommend him, with fancy 
typing and fancy paper, because there is a 
definite objection to these in most editorial 
offices. I take it for granted of course that 
writers who read Writer’s Digest do not 
send out stories tied up with pink ribbons. 
There were just two such supplications. 

I do hope that the author of the above 
quoted script will try to plot himself a story 
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using the detail of the beetle, and to make 
it more pointed then his present situation. 
There isn’t any story as it stands. There is 
only the incident of the beetle, with its phil- 
osophic and beautifully written conclusions, 
plus a statement by the normally cheerful 
wife, about the sunny day. The style is 
something between Poe and a_pseudo- 
scientific magazine, with suggestions of some 
of the better written experimentals which 
emphasize the importance of style. 

e I won’t go into detail about the much- 
used plot in which the thief or murderer 
thinks he is discovered when it’s really a 
radio drama being played out next door. 
That is sister to another plot, also much 
used in which the innocent bystander sends 
for the police to apprehend a murderer and 


discovers that an author is reading his story’ 


aloud, or maybe it’s a playright reading a 
play, and occasionally the radio plays its 
part here, too. 

This standard melodrama, style and all, 
still has its devotees. 


“Mayme stepped down the road the 
other way where her lover waited in 
their tryst. The tryst was on the path 
to the spring, and many a hot day in 
summers past, Mayme had sought its 
grateful shade to rest with her two pails 
of water. Now however her feet did 
not lag but carried her lightly to her 
lover and joy. Meanwhile,slyly from 
tree to tree, a serpentine figure shad- 
owed her. And the first ardent embrace 
was scarcely complete until a sinister 
eye was viewing every move and an evil 
ear was drinking in every word. A full 
hour of ecstasy then the creeping 
shadow warned Mayme that her father 
might soon be home so she concluded: ~* 

“Yes, dearest, you are more than life 
to me and that is why I tell you to go 
away and forget me. Father would only 
rage if he knew. And if we married 
without his consent I fear for what he 
would do.” 


This situation is probably just as common 
today as it was in the nineties. There are 
perhaps almost as many love stories built 
around the parental disapproval idea today 


as there were in the day of Romeo and 
Juliet. Yet this story is definitely dated, 
not because of the plot but because of the 
treatment. It’s a question of artificial dia- 
logue, stilted melodramatic style. Now 
here’s a point that cannot be emphasized 
too often: 

Almost every one of the melodramatic 
situations can be handled in perfectly con- 
vincing style if the actual language of melo- 
drama is avoided, Girls don’t talk like the 
above. Read your Mayme’s speech aloud 
to yourself, or your Therese’s, or Susan’s. 
Read it to yourself in front of a mirror and 
see if it makes you feel silly to read it and 
then meet your own eyes, Listen to dialogue, 
to conversations of girls and their lovers. 
Then rewrite the dated love stories, and you 
may have something. There is one contest 
story that is built on an old plot but that 
is technically so well developed that I want 
to go into some detail about it. It centers 
around the idea of a jeweled clip given to 
a wife by a sweetheart. Her husband thinks 
that the jewels are fake, or does he? At 
the story opening, it is the wedding anniver- 
sary, and the husband |comes in, bearing 
a diamond pendant the wife has admired in 
a window. It is inexpensive in comparison 
with the jeweled clip she wears, and when 
the husband gives it to her he says: “You 
can’t keep on wearing cheap jewelry” and 
takes off the diamond clip, the gift of the 
lover. He walks to the window and throws 
it away, carelessly, as if it gave him ssatis- 
faction to toss away the fake jewels when 
a real jewel comes. Or did he know that 
it was real? And that is the note on which 
the story ends, that the wife will never 
know whether he could tell that the dia- 
mond clip was genuine. 

It is technically well done. Every plot 
element strong. Conflict developing to a 
climax. Characterization real, climax in- 
evitable and surprising. As a general thing 
it doesn’t pay to write a “lady or tiger” 
ending like this, just as it doesn’t pay to 
write an old plot like this. Yet the job is 
well done and deserves special mention. The 
editors of Liberty may consider that this is 
too near the pawnticket plot in which the 
wife has been given jewels or furs by a lover. 
So that she may have an excuse to wear 
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them, she pawns them for a small amount 
and gives the supposedly found pawn ticket 
to her husband. He brings her, instead of 
the mink furs, say, or diamond braclet, a 
trifling pin, and the next day the wife sees 
his mistress or secretary wearing the mink 
furs or diamond bracelet. 


One very interesting plot, not new but 
with excellent novelty of technique is an- 
other mercy killing story. I have seen so 
many of these than I hadn’t thought it pos- 
sible that one could keep me sitting on the 
edge of a chair. This one did. The narrator, 
introduced through a very dull story-within- 
a-story device which will have to be cut 
away for a perfect story, sees a man shackled 
to railroad tracks in a standard melodrama- 
tic device of the nineties which is made 
strangely convincing through detail. It is 
suggested that the man is being killed 
through this method because of revenge for 
some past action. This is’ made clear in 
the story: 


“He had been shackled about the 
throat and legs with a two inch chain. 
The kind of chain you use on youg bul- 
locks to keep them quiet. And then 
locked down in a fiendishly secure posi- 
tion so that God Almighty couldn’t 
have released him without the key to 
that lock. He was fastened in such a 
way that the locomotive would not be 
derailed in running over him, but would 
neatly sever his head, as well as his 
right foot from his miserable nerve- 
shriveled body.” 


We get into the mind of the narrator and 
find it momentarily thoroughly convincing 
that he should represent himself as unable 
to flag the train, and should think to deliver 
the victim from some of his anguish with 
a swift death by shooting him between the 
eyes with the rifle conveniently at hand. 
This is melodramatic as “Nellie the Beauti- 
ful Cloak Model.” Yet somehow it doesn’t 
seem like melodrama as the writer presents 
it because he has used a simple, believable 
and yet thoroughly exciting phraseology. I 
was especially impressed by the picture at 
the end of the story when the narrator, 
opening his eyes, after the train has passed, 
sees the body of the dead man, unharmed 


except for the neat hole in the middle of 
the forehead. The train had passed on the 
other track. As I say, the story is far from 
new, but somehow it had a feeling of 
novelty, and that is probably because of its 
technical problems, well solved. 


N the Beginning—what then? The begin- 

ning of the short-short absolutely must 
have a narrative hook that will pull the 
reader into what follows. It is true that fine 
writing without conflict of characters will 
act as a narrative hook to any editor who is 
perenially on the search for new talent. But 
to most readers, it’s the story that counts, 
The opening of the short-short must give 
the reader the sense of impending action 
that will make him want to read further, 
and, of course, introduce the main charac- 
ters; and if possible, present one of them 
sympathetically. 

“To say that it is only a little step 
from the tragic to the comic is a fre- 
quent, perhaps, almost a trite figure of 
speech. The thought that this may be 
reversed, that tragedy may often ap- 
proach us wearing the mask of comedy, 
reminds me of a Mardi Gras story from 
my childhood. I should like to tell you 
about it.” 

The writer has done just what he said 
he would do. He has told about his story, 
instead of permitting it to happen before 
the reader, to unfold dramatically scene by 
scene. This opening might do for a light 
literary essay but in fiction you, as an 
author, are best out of your story. Intro- 
duce your leading character immediately. 
Lose your identity in this character and 
write your story through him. 

Dan Parnell’s big right hand was 
steady as he gripped his forty-five. His 
left very quietly turned the knob. The 
fools! They were so eager to be in each 
other’s arms they had forgotten to lock 
the door. Parnell flung it wide. 

With a startled cry Mary sprang up 
from the bed where she had been sit- 
ting. She was wearing that fur-trimmed 
coat and little blue hat that Dan always 
thought was a perfect setting for her 
fragile, blonde beauty. Her small, sen- 
sative face fluszhed— 

(Quick! Turn to page 65) 
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Save Your Double Intendre 


For the 


By JoHN 


Do you have the natural ability to 
create comedy situations and business? 

If you have a flair for all of this and if 
you can routine your material, then you 
might be interested in knowing that in an- 
other month or so there will be over ten 
thousand talking acts used nightly. 

No, I didn’t make a mistake in the figure, 
or if I did it was in underestimating the 
number. 

In event you don’t know what I mean by 
“talking acts,” then I will explain that the 
expression in this case covers monologues, 
doubles, cross-fire acts, bits, black-outs, and 
afterpieces. The playing time of these acts 
range from a couple of minutes to fifteen 
minutes, and if you can write for any one 
kind of act you can write for all of them. 

I will tell you what each type of act 
requires in a minute, but first I want to tell 
you who uses the material, so that you can 
make a mental check to verify my crack 
about the ten thousand markets. 

To begin with, there will be approximately 
250 tent shows, playing week stands, with a 
change of program nightly. In addition to 
the dramatic performance, each company 
(with very few exceptions) presents a nightly 
after-show following the regular play. These 
after-shows are generally referred to as “con- 
certs” or musical comedies. They consist of 
singing and dancing vaudeville (sometimes 
including a five or six girl chorus) and about 
five of the bits or black-outs. In addition, 
during the course of the regular dramatic 
performance preceding the concert, at least 
two talking acts are used for specialties 
(between the dramatic acts), making a total 
of about seven of these acts used by each 
company nightly. Multiply the seven by the 
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Nighties 
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six nights (frequently seven nights) that the 
company remains in a town, and you will 
have at least forty acts. Now multiply that 
by the 250 shows that will be on the road 
and you will have your first ten thousand 
prospective customers. 

Next, you can pick up at any news-stand 
a copy of The Billboard (it is a weekly 
theatrical publication) and find the current 
addresses of at least five hundred orchestras, 
most of which are playing night clubs. These 
clubs as a rule include one ‘or two bits, or 
more generally black-outs, in their nightly 
program. Sometimes they are done by mem- 
bers of the musical organization and other 
times by other performers on the program. 

Then, too, there are quite'a few summer 
burlesque shows operating, and these shows 
use at least ten bits or black-outs at each 
performance. In fact, most burlesque shows 
are known as “bit shows,” which means a bit 
and then a number and then a bit and 
another number (chorus), or a strip tease act 
and then another bit, etc. The material for 
hurlesque and also many of the night clubs 
is more than half double intendre. 


Double Intendre 


Your dictionary will tell you that double 
intendre is a word or phrase with a double 
meaning, one of which is usually indelicate. 

The definition used in the theatrical pro- 
fession is just plain dirt. There are two kinds 
of bits as far as the actors are concerned, and 
they are clean and dirty. The word dirt 
refers to any. kind of act that jis suggestive 
either in dialogue or pantomime, or both. 

You will have no occasion to use double 
intendre unless you write for the burlesque 
producers, because all of it, or at least every 
act of its kind I have ever seen, is dirt. Some 
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of the night clubs occasionally use double 
intendre, but enough for you to figure on 
them as a good market. 

I will explain here that in mentioning in 
the foregoing paragraph about burlesque pro- 
ducers, I do not refer to the manager or 
owner of the show, but to the director back- 
stage who produces the acis. In musical 
shows of this type the same person who would 
be known as the stage director in a dramatic 
show is known as a producer. 

So, to finish up with burlesque and double 
intendre, let me say that if you have any acts 
of this kind or write any, in order to sell them 
address your query to the Producer, care 
Such and Such Theatre, and of course the 
city in which it is located. The letter will 
land in the mail box back-stage and the 
proper person will get it. 

You will find the addresses of the theatres 
in the aforementioned “Billboard.” 


Bits 


The term bit is used for a short playlet, 
with the playing time almost any length from 


a couple of minutes to fifteen, and as a rule 
is entirely comedy. 

The material may be “hokem” or neat 
comedy, but whatever kind it is, it must be 
fast-moving, with plenty of laughs throughout 
and a good big “belly” laugh for the tag 
(which is the expression used for the final 
speech or piece of business) . 

The cast may be any number, but generally 
one with two or three men and one or two 
ladies is most frequently desired. 

The plot usually consists of a conflict 
between the straight man (term used for the 
male member of the cast who furnishes the 
remarks for the comedian to play upon) and 
the comedian, with the latter always getting 
the better of the argument. 

The method of writing this material is 
somewhat different from that used in writing 
legitimate plays. 

In the first place, it is not necessary for you 
to specify the place of entrance such as in 
plays, where the specific directions are given 
which door to enter or exit, etc. 

Secondly, if the straight man has a few 
lines “bawling out” the comedian, instead of 
writing the definite lines for him to say, you 


can simply state in the script something like 
this: Straight and comic enter after police- 
man arrests the soubrette. Straight begins 
“bawling out” the comic as they enter and 
continues until, etc. 

Of course when there is a line with a 
definite point to it, you will insert the line. 

In other words, instead of writing out the 
script in full, it will read better and faster if 
you make just a, summary of it and write in 
the speeches that have definite points, and 
then of course the tag (which is sometimes 
referred to as the “snapper”). 

Bits regarded as “clean” can have some 
snap and pep to them. In fact, all bits 
should have, but you will find it more difficult 
to put snap and pep in the clean bits than 
in the dirty ones, because you don’t have the 
suggestive material to work on. You can 
refer to the lady’s shape, her ankles or limbs, 
or how she kisses, etc., and the bit will still 
be regarded as clean. 

You don’t need to give the characters 
names in a short cast bit in writing the cast, 
but simply refer to them as the comic 
(comedians in this type of material are 
referred to as “‘comics”), straight man, sou- 
brette, policeman, or if you should have a bit 
using two “comics,” then refer to them as 
first comic and second comic. 

The actors do not study the lines from 
parts as in a dramatic show, but the producer 
reads the script to them and dwells on the 
highlights, and the performance is more or 
less ad lib. 

Although there will be ten thousand of the 
bits used this summer, it would be a safe bet 
to make that not one in a hundred will be 
new. In fact, most bits have been used over 
and over year after year, sometimes with a 
slight variation, and the reason is that there 
are very few writers doing this material. 

Some of them may have started doing it, 
but everyone I have ever known has gradu- 
ated from it and landed with radio as gag 
writers, which of course pays a great deal 
more money. 

If this type of material or the writing of it 
does not pay as large recompense as the radio, 
it certainly has one or two other advantages 
for unknown writers. 

First: It is much easier to sell and the 
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purchasers are not so critical as in radio. 

Secondly: It certainly will furnish a new 
writer with experience (while being paid for 
it) and eventually let him know if he is 
really adapted to this type of writing. Unlike 
editors and radio program directors, who 
seldom will tell you the actual facts when 
your material is away below par, the bit 
producers will not hesitate to inform you in 
no uncertain terms if your act is a “wow,” 
good, not so good, bad, or “rotten.” Some- 
times “lousy,” or “it stinks” are expressions 
instead of “rotten.” 

Thirdly: If ten or twenty companies use 
your bits, then you will have just that many 
collaborators (if you want them), because 
fifty per cent of them will change some of 
the lines or business (probably for the better) 
and will take delight in informing you how 
they have improved on your material. And 


I want to say right now that this information 
coming from those who have had the prac- 
tical experience and know how to “sell” 
comedy lines and situations to the audience, 
is worth more to you than the couple of 
dollars you'll probably get from each one. 


And then another thing, if you want to 
combine practical business with the writing, 
you can make more out of each bit or any 
other kind of act, than you would get from 
any radio chain. All you would have to do 
is to use a systematic method of circularizing 
the companies with printed or mimeographed 
synopses of your bits (especially after you 
have written several with different size casts 
and playing lengths). 

Usually the producers prefer to buy a 
dozen or more at a time. Understand, they 
do not get the sole rights, and you can sell 
to everyone who will buy. 

Fifty cents or a dollar is about the usual 
price paid for this material (monologues and 
doubles pay more), so if you can write a 
dozen new bits, you need have no hesitancy 
in asking five dollars for the bunch. 

After-pieces are about the same as bits 
excepting they generally run longer (ten to 
fifteen minutes) and carry a little more of 
a plot. They might be called a sort of tabloid 
play. 

Monologues as used by the actors in their 
specialties are always done in one (meaning 


that they work in the space in front of the 
street or olio drop, which is hung four or 
five feet behind the curtain line) and may be 
written in the first person or otherwise. About 
five or six minutes of this chatter is enough 
for an act, as the actor doing it generally 
opens his act with a song or dance and 
concludes the talk with another song or 
dance. 

These monologues may be in the form of 
a narration, such as: I was walking down 
Main street tonight before I came to the 
show and ran across an old friend of mine 
called Mike, and I noticed he was sad, so I 
asked him what the trouble was. And he 
says, etc. 

Now, the monologue may be entirely taken 
up with this one story, providing there are 
enough situations in it to bring numerous 
laughs before the final snapper at the end. 
Or again, the monologue may consist of a 
series of comedy stories, but in this case care 
should be taken that there is a definite con- 
tinuity to them so that they form an unbroken 
line of chatter. 

This can be done more easily by making 
the same character the subject of all the 
stories. For instance, if you know a story 
about Pat and another about a Chinaman, 
and another about someone else, then if you 
change them so that Pat can be the principal 
character in all of them, it would be quite 
easy to make a good contiauity. 

With the double acts, which usually are 
composed of a team playing parts on the 
show (generally a man and his wife), the 
rule regarding continuity is equally strict. 

The material used by the act might be the 
same kind that you would use for the mono- 
logue, but it should be written as though it 
happened to one or the other (or both) of 
the team doing it. Usually one or the other 
in the act does the “wisecracking” and the 
other does the straight or the “feeder” and 
is the foil for the other’s comedy. 

The length of the doubles should be six 
or eight minutes, because these actors also 
have some sort of a singing or dancing open- 
ing and closing, thus making a ten or twelve 
minue act, which is about the usual length. 

The monologues and doubles should bring 
you more money than the bits. A monologue 
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should be quoted at a dollar and a double at 
one or two dollars. 

In these kinds of acts you write out the 
dialogue in full, instead of suggesting as in 
the summary or synopsis I mentioned about 
concerning the bits. 

There is always the gamble that your 
material may be pleasing to some of these 
vaudeville actors (many of them who play 
vaudeville dates, clubs, etc., during the winter 
months) and if they have to dig up a new 
act for later dates which must necessarily be 
exclusive, they may commission you to write 
an act (exclusive) for them. In this case 
your eight or ten minutes would be worth 
about one hundred dollars. 

If you have the time to spare, the desire 
to learn the technic, and are satisfied with a 
fair remuneration while learning, then I 
would suggest that you try your hand with it. 

It happens that I am secretary of the 
Educational Play Bureau, Worthington, Ind., 
and have had occasion to make mimeograph 
copies of monologues, doubles, bits, and even 
some black-outs. There are a number of the 
copies in this office and if you would like to 
have a sample or two of each,-I will be 
pleased to send the lot to you prepaid on 
receipt of 25 cents in stamps or coin. 


The Markets 


In addition to the fifty or so tent repertoire 
companies listed in the February issue of the 
Dicest, the following also use the material. 
However, if you wait until next month, when 


all of these companies are in rehearsal or 
preparing to go in rehearsal and address 
your communications to the Bit Producer, 
in care of the show, he will be more certain 
to get it. This will be the case especially if 
you send numerous letters at second-class 
rates. 


Spaun Family Show, Adelphia, Ohio. 

Ideal Comedy Company, Albany, Ind. 

Billy Blythe Show, 322 Lawrence St., Middle- 

town, Pa. 

Cannon Show, Box 192, Greensboro, Pa. 

Cliff Carl, Council Grove, Kan. 

D. B. Coleman, Coleman Building, Effingham, III. 

Jack Collier, 1107 East Pine St., Ft. Scott, Kan. 

Barnum Players, Suite 633, 410 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Robert Fontinelle, 3217 Newstead St., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Almore Players, 2130 Fairmont Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Harris Road Show, Hutchinson, Kan. 

Hank Keene Show, R. R. No. 1, South Coventry, 
Connecticut. 

Kirby Players, 2000 East 52nd St., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Lew Henderson, Hutchinson, Minn. 

Golden Rod Showboat, foot of Locust St, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Roe Nero Players, 412 S. George St., Rome, N. Y. 

Majestic Show Boat, Box 178, Point Pleasant, 
West Virginia. 

Original Floating Theatre, St. Micheals, Md. 

Wayne Kennedy, 840 Eastwood Ave., Chicago, III. 

Delmain Vavdeville Show, Box 503, Pipestone, 


Minnesota. 
Wehle’s Comedians, 1529 S. W. 16th St., Miami, 
Florida. 
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What the Well- Dressed 
Syndicate Serial Wears 


By ANNE TEDLocK Brooks 


Author of “Perfect for Romance”, “Her Path in the Sky’, “Studio Girl”, “Silver Tinsel’, 
“1 Take This Man”, all syndicated serials. 


RS. AMERICA leaves the coffee 
M cups drying on the breakfast table 
for it. Miss America clasps it in 

one hand, the streetcar strap in the other. 
IT is the serial running in the daily paper! 
Have you always thought you’d like to 
try to write one? Why don’t you? Let’s 
read about a dozen first and analyze them. 
Some leave us wondering why, if the editor 
were that hard up for a story, he didn’t write 
one, himself! And some that are good 
enough for the slicks. A few are goo-ey 


enough to cook, strain and use for sweet’nin’. 
“But,” sigh the editors, “there are all kinds 


of readers.” So they supply all kinds of 
stories. 

A well-known syndicate editor told me 
recently that the kind he buys has to be 
YOUNG ROMANCE. He doesn’t want 
historical novels, he doesn’t want technical 
novels, he doesn’t even want mysteries— 
unless they have ROMANCE in them. 

The sex angle is practically taboo in the 
syndicates. In one or two of the syndicates, 
you have to become almost sensational in 
some of your scenes to make them click, but 
keep in the confines of respectability. In 
nearly all, to quote one editor: “You must 
burst a bomb in the first paragraph of every 
installment. In the last paragraph of each, 
build up agonizing suspense.” 

Why? So the reader “just can’t wait to 
get the next chapter.” 

The circulation department can always tell 
when a newspaper is running a good serial. 
The demand for the first edition in the 
downtown district is much higher than usual, 
because people can’t wait until they get home 
to read the story. 


One syndicate compiles the whole serial in 
a paper-bound book to send to the papers 
which use their novels, and also sends the 
story to a film company in Hollywood for 
their consideration. Sometimes they are 
purchased, too! 


One large Middle-Western newspaper with 
very great success in its serial fiction has 
stated that they buy some Western fiction, 
some North Woods, mystery, detective, foreign 
adventure, and so on. But the love story— 
the out-and-out love story — is the one most 
often used. An unfailingly popular plot in 
that paper is the Cinderella type. 


It has often been said that readers like to 
read about people in better positions than 
their own. Now, if they start out with a girl 
in moderate circumstances, or poorer, and 
she gains riches throughout the story, then 
glamor prevails, and the reader is more than 
satisfied, living the heroine’s life, vicariously. 

When the old boy-meets-girl plot has an 
unusual appeal, or has the jealous element 
thrown into it, so that it becomes a triangle, 
the complications which arise are more ex- 
citing and the “box-office” appeal of the 
writer rises. An so do the demands for first 
editions downtown. 


In short serials, the two-weeks kind, there 
is greater demand for swift action. There 
just isn’t time for the writer to dawdle over 
colorful description. Editors are not so con- 
cerned over the color of the satin which 
sheathes the heroine’s gorgeous figures, as the 
effect that it had on the hero’s emotions. Nor 
even of her graceful glide over the floor, 
unless it moves the story forward. There 
isn’t time for technical details, although it 
hurts to do a lot of research on material and 
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sum it all up in one short paragraph, or little 
thrown-in phrases so that the reader gets the 
“feel” of the setting without actually having 
to wade through description. This is not so of 
the longer, 50,000 or 75,000 word serial. Here 
the writer pads to his heart’s content if it 
makes interesting reading. I read a mining 
story so detailed that I felt I could go out 
and operate the mine myself, and even knew 
just what to do when the cave-in occurred, 
which of course, it did in Chapter 25. Most 
readers who have discussed this with me dis- 


-like this type of padding. 


In this age of streamlining, people haven’t 
time to read how the hero felt. So put it in as 


. few words as possible. There ought to be a 


law—to make the editor print in a different 
color of type, the details that have nothing 
to do with the story. But some writers throw 
in a little action helter-skelter so that it 
doesn’t pay to skip all of the suspicious-look- 
ing paragraphs! Yet most readers won’t 
waste time picking those out and so miss part 
of the real story. 

In my serials I try to do this: 

1. Have a good plot. Everything hinges 
on this. 

2. Select your characters making them 
stand out both as to names and human-ness. 

3. Select your locale with care. Be sure 
you know your city or country life, your for- 
eign territory, or whatever. 

4, Write a synopsis of tiie whole story. 

5. Outline each chapter in one sentence. 

6. Fill in your outline carefully, breaking 
up each chapter into several parts. 
7. Begin to write. Introduce your char- 
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acters skillfully. Make everything sound as 
though it were really happening. 

8. Lose yourself in your story. Become the 
hero or the heroine and have them do as you 
would do if you ever got in that fix. (Even 
your best friend will call you up afterwards 
and ask in a low tone as if the maid might 
hear, “Did that ever happen to you? Why, 
I didn’t dream . . .” and you will be for- 
ever afterward regarded with suspicion. 

9. Read your story as a whole, being sure 
that you have dealt with every character who 
played an important part, and kept the tim- 
ing right. If it is good, you will forget hat 
you wrote it. If you don’t then you’d better 
work it over! 

10. Lay the thing aside for two weeks be- 
fore you send it to the typist. By that time 
you'll forget how you struggled with it, and 
it will either sound fresh and good, or else 
need polishing. 

Some Syndicates Which Use Serials: 

Register and Tribune, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Ledger Syndicate, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Chicago Tribune, Chicago, Illinois. 

N.E.A,. Syndicate, 1200 West 3rd, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Chicago Daily News, 400 West Madison, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Associated Press, New York City. 

We have some remaining copies of the Editor & 
Publisher Feature Syndicate Section which give the 
name, address, editor’s name, type of material, 
title of all available material for all reliable syn- 


dicates. The cost of the booklet is 30 cents from 
Writer’s Dicest.— Ed. 









New York Market Letter 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


EW magazines keep right on pouring 
from the publishing houses onto the 
newsstands. 


Outstanding is the new weekly, Friday, 
which made its first appearance on Friday, 
March 8. The format is unusual. At first 
glance it seems to be similar to standara 
8x11. Then it unfolds and you find it has the 
large-size pages adapted to many illustrations. 
The lead article, an exposé, is planned some 
time in advance and is handled in the main 
by staff writers. However, the editors are 
glad to have good suggestions brought up for 
their attention. Ideas, not completed articles, 
are best here. Payment is excellent for those 
articles used ; $150 and up. A better line for 
the free-lance writer is the shorter article— 
1,500 to 2,000 words. These are on any en- 
tertainment subject: movies, radio, sports, 
night clubs, etc. Illustrations are very impor- 
tant for all articles, and the writer should 
either offer a good selection of pictures him- 
self, or make suggestions about available 
ones. The good rates for non-fiction do not 
include the pictures, which are paid at addi- 
tional rates. In articles, the one requirement 
of importance is entertainment value. No 
special slant is desired. Articles should be 
addressed to Cameron Mackenzie, executive 
editor. 


The most important need at present, how- 
ever, is fiction—short-shorts between 2,000 
and 2,500 words. These do not need to have 
any special angle, and may be any generally 
popular type. A realistic attitude is pre- 


ferred. For instance, the stenographer- 
heroine might better find her hero on her 
own level, rather than marry her rich boss. 
A cheerful note is better than a gloomy one, 
as this fits in with the entertainment angle in 
the articles. And they’ve got to be well writ- 
ten! “A Collier technique with realistic ap- 
proach” is the requirement. Rates are excel- 
lent: $100 to $125 on acceptance. D. S. 


Gillmor, who is listed as publisher, is acting 
as fiction editor, and all stories should be ad- 
dressed to him. Payment is on acceptance 
for all material. 


Friday has no political tie-up, I under- 
stand. Its main slant at present is anti-war. 
It leans in favor of trade unions. Probably 
with coming issues its policy will be clearer. 
Study it carefully before hitting the type- 
writer. Upton Sinclair has a serial running 
in current issues. No other serials are wanted 
now. Concentrate on short-shorts. By the 
way, Ruth McKenney is associate editor. 
You know—Author of “My Sister Eileen” 
and “Industrial Valley.” Friday's address— 
114 East 32nd Street. 


OR a company which has just been going 

quietly along in the same tracks for years, 
the sudden new activity at Munsey’s is 
enough to make the ghost of the founder spin 
happily in his grave at the furious pace 
which he liked so well. Love, confession, ad- 
venture, Western, detective—in which will 
you have a new market? I can’t tell you half 
what’s in the wind. But here are the market 
notes released up to the time this goes to 


press : 


There will be three confession magazines. 
Confession Novel of the Month, you have 
already had an announcement about. This 
will be on the stands, and you can see for 
yourself the type of material used. Titles of 
the other two are not released as yet. One 
will be out the latter part of April; the other 
sometime following that. However, there are 
two special lengths which the editor would 
like to see: shorts up to 5,000 words and 
novelettes of about 10,000 words. Payment 
is On acceptance, and at a cent a word on 
the shorts; by arrangement on the longer 
material, Marion. Shear is editing the con- 
fession magazines. Address—280 Broadway. 


Amita Fairgrieve tells me that the rates 
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for material used in Love Novel of the 
Month are now the same as those for All- 
Story Love: one cent a word and up, on 
acceptance. The biggest need is for shorts, 
but there is a good chance for complete 
novels of 45,000 to 65,000 words—provided 
they are dramatic and fresh and excitingly 
romantic. But it takes real writing to make 
the grade; something moth-eaten out of the 
trunk hasn’t much chance. Address—280 
Broadway. 

In the men’s fields, Munsey magazines 
now use the house trade name: Red Star. 
There will be a whole series of pulps using 
this distinctive phrase in their titles. And 
certain of the magazines announced pre- 
viously have undergone shifts to bring them 
into the Red Star line. 

Red Star Western is the new title for the 
magazine whose first issue is now on the 
stands under the name: Western Dime 
Novel. Look for the issue under the new 
name about May first. There will be a novel 
and novelette length in each issue, but at the 
present time these are arranged for in ad- 
vance. The open market is for shorts up to 
a 6,000-word top. Payment is on acceptance, 
at rates of three-quarters and one-half cent 
per word, the difference being adjusted to 
story value. This applies to the shorts. 
Longer material is arranged with the author. 
Stories are slanted toward plenty of action, 
shooting, general excitement. Read an issue 
(under either title) to get aclear picture of, 
what is used. Paul Johnston is editing this. 
Address—280 Broadway. 

Red Star Detective is a newly retitled pulp 
you can look for on the stands toward the 
end of April. This is also edited by Paul 
Johnston. (Same address as above.) The 
first issue is now on sale under the title an- 
nounced last month: Detective Dime Novel. 
The editor suggests that an excellent example 
of what he wants is the story called 
“Trouper’s Vacation” by L. K. Frank, which 
is in that first issue. (Note that the change ot 
title is not affecting the story requirements. ) 
This magazine will use material which 
stresses more strictly the action for action’s 
sake, than the established Munsey detective 
books. Hence it will be a good idea to study 
the market specially before submitting to it. 
Stories don’t need to be straight detective ; 


a crime story will also fit. There should be a 
cop or detective hero, and some woman in- 
terest. Be sure the plot carries plenty of 
slam-bang excitement. The lengths, needs, 
and rates of payment are the same as given 
tor Red Star Western. Both are bi-monthlies, 

Mr. Johnston points out that Double De. 
tective Magazine, which he also edits, must 
have good plots, with belicvable motivation, 
The action is less important than in the new 
pulps. 

George Post is editing two new Red Star 
pulps: Red Star Adventures (out about the 
first of April) and Red Star Mysteries (on 
sale the end of March). These are bi- 
monthlies, also. Each will feature a book. 
length about a follow-through character; 
written on contract; about 35,000 words in 
length. But two lengths are open to anyone: 
Novelettes run from 10,000 to 12,000 words, 
and the rate of payment is a cent a word, on 
acceptance. Shorts are between 3,000 and 
6,000 words ; rates of payment three-quarters 
and one-half cent per word, according to 
value. 

Red Star Adventures uses any sort of ad- 
venture story ; no special rules to follow. You 
will get a better idea of what Red Star Mys- 
teries uses by studying the first issues, as 
these are not regulation plots. An overtone 
of the supernatural is there, but naturally 
explained. A cross between the horror and 
detective types, but without sex or sadism 
elements, Address—280 Broadway. 

Shorts are in demand for Argosy, also | 
edited by George Post. Lengths: 3,500 to 
5,000 words. Good rates, on acceptance. 
Same address. 

The title of the new Red Circle pulp, 
which was announced last month, is Real 
Mystery. This uses horror type material, in 
lengths up to 20,000 words, with emphasis on 
sex elements. Payment is mostly at a half 
cent rate. Editor—Robert Erisman. Ad- 
dress—330 West 42nd Street. 


FPICTIONEERS has added its thirteenth 

title: Captain Combat, a bi-monthly in 
the air-war field. It uses just about the same 
type of stories as the others in the group. 
The novel is written to order, but the market 
is open for shorts up to 5,000 words, Pay- 
ment is about a half-cent per word, on ac- 
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ceptance. William Holder edits this. A swell 
title, isn’t it? Address—205 East 42nd Street. 

Black Mask ended its career as a Warner 
publication with the April issue. About April 
19th the first Fictioneers number will appear, 
dated June. The price will be cut from 20 
cents to 15 cents. It is to be on a regular 
monthly basis, paying the same good rates 
which Dime Detective does. It is edited by 
the same man, Kenneth White, and manu- 
scripts submitted to either magazine will 
automatically be considered for both. 
Lengths run from short-shorts of 1,500 words 
to novelettes of 15,000, and anything in be- 
tween. Any type of detective story is ac- 
ceptable. Dime Detective stresses the all- 
American scene. In the past, Black Mask 
has used a good many stories with foreign 
settings. However, the foreign scene is 
changing so rapidly that, the editor says, 
only a man just back from abroad would 
have the correct details nowadays. Dime De- 
tective is a Popular Publications title, but in 
the same offices. Address—205 East 42nd 
Street. 


Popular Publications announces that Ten- 
Story Western Magazine will go monthly 
with the August issue and is buying extra 
material now. It’s a wide-open market for 
shorts up to 5,000, novelettes of 9,000 and 
15,000 words. Pays one cent and up, on ac- 
ceptance. Address—205 East 42nd Street. 
Editor—Willard Crosby. 

@ American Theater Magazine has ap- 
peared on the stands—a very interesting- 
looking publication covering all phases of the 
entertainment world. At present, everything 
is staff or by special arrangement, and there 
is no market for outside writers. Address— 
2 East 46th Street. 

@ George Stevens has resigned as editor of 
The Saturday Review of Literature, 420 
Madison Avenue. Norman Cousins is the 
new executive editor. 

Fawcett’s Screen Book has been retitled 
Screen Life. (1501 Broadway.) 

Dance magazine has been sold to a new 
owner, Dance Forum, Inc. The present 
editor, Paul R. Milton, will continue in that 
Position. Address—49 West 45th Street. 

Lex Publications, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
which superseded Ultem and Resolute Pub- 


lications, is in its turn out. Psychology and 
Psychology Digest have gone to new owners 
at Steinway Hall. The former continues pub- 
lication with Miss Eldorado Field as editor, 
but is undergoing a change in policy and is 
not open to outside contributions now. 

Silk Stocking Stories, which was also put 
out by Lex, is out of the market, having 
enough paid-up material on ‘hand for 
months. But there are plans afoot for new 
pulps and some comics, under various new, 
corporation names. Brookwood Publishing 
Company is one of these, issuing Speed 
Comics. No outside market on this. Tem 
Publishing Company is another of the names 
to be used. The new corporations continue 
at 381 Fourth Avenue. 


T. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, has been 

purchased by Juliet Lit Stern, wife of the 
Philadelphia newspaper publisher. Publica- 
tion is to be suspended until fall, when it is 
planned to bring out this juvenile classic in a 
form worthy of its past traditions. It was 
formerly owned by Education Publishing 
Company, 420 Lexington Avenue. 

Colophon has been suspended because of 
high production costs, after ten years exist- 
ence. This was the highest priced magazine 
on the market—$15 for four issues per year. 
Address was 229 West 43rd Street. 

Everyone’s Magazine, 34 West 33d Street, 
has called of the whole business without get- 
ting near to publication. 

Quiz Digest has been discontinued by Dell 
Publishing Company, 149 Madison Avenue. 


Another title out is The Three Americas, 
formerly at 381 Fourth Avenue. 


War conditions have turned the interest of 
magazines like Travel to the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Occasionally a glamor article about 
some remote place such as Bali is used; a 
few about some strategic part of Europe. 
The majority of articles for this magazine 
must contribute to what is already known 
and written about the special place, and if 
you have in mind something, for instance, 
about the Indians of the Southwest, you 
should take into consideration that a great 
deal is already in print about this picturesque 
subject. Be sure you have something new to 
contribute. Also, your material should not 
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be of the guide book variety: what to see and 
what to buy. Anything of that sort is bought 
from specialists. Acceptable material should 
be practical and significant. And it should 
cover some new place, or a new angle. The 
editors suggest that a better knowledge ot 
history would suggest places not already well 
covered. It is a good idea to query the 
editor; be exact and detailed when you 
write. Lengths on finished articles vary from 
1,300 to 5,000 words, but the shorter ones are 
most acceptable. Payment is a cent a word, 
on publication. 

An important item in these articles for 
Travel is the illustrations. They should be 
very good from the photographic angle, and 
should include as wide a variety as possible. 
These bring from $3 to $5 apiece for each 
one used; so the total check is much better 
than the word rate may indicate. In case you 
do not have proper illustrations to offer, it is 
important to know where they may be ob- 
tained. Editor of Travel—Coburn Gilman. 
Address—116 East 16th Street. 

Arts and Decoration (same address) uses 
both the practical article and the semi-essay, 
but all should be well illustrated. Give the 
editor as wide a choice of pictures as possible. 
Subjects cover many and varied phases of 
the title indications: the house itself, do- 
mestic architecture, interior decoration, ac- 
cessories for house and especially the kitchen ; 
plumbing, heating, and lighting problems ; 
the garden treated decoratively—furniture, 
for instance ; occasionally, art and music. It 
is often wise to submit an outline of your 
subject first. Purchase depends, however, on 
the final article. Lengths are short—800 to 
1,500 words. Payment is according to value, 
on publication. Editor—Mrs. Mary Fanton 
Roberts. Address—116 East 16th Street. 

@ The current True Story contest closes on 
the 30th of April. Details have been given 
before, and are in the magazine too. Inci- 
dentally, this magazine has some interesting 
small contests—fine for the new writer to get 
into the swing. You'll find details in current 
issues. For instance: the $10 payment for 
each published “I’ll Never Forget” incident, 
not over 500 words in length. Address—12Z2 
East 42nd Street. See the magazine for spe- 
cial way to mark contest submissions. 

@ Are you interested in the song-poem con- 


test which True Confessions is starting? Get 
the May issue, which is going on sale about 
April Ist, and read the detailed requirements, 
The needed entry blank is also in this issue, 
Song-poems may be any length up to 36 
lines. A good, appealing title is very impor- 
tant, as well as an original idea. The judges 
are all in the song business; they are sure to 
recognize and eliminate anything too sug- 
gestive of songs already on the market. Any 
theme may be used, novelty or romantic, just 
so it has popular appeal. The contest is open 
only to amateurs. The closing date is mid- 
night, June 2 (postmarks). And there are 
quite a number of cash prizes for the run- 
ners-up, besides the grand first, which in- 
cludes a trip to New York along with publi- 
cation of the song and its production on the 
air, etc. Address of True Confessions—1501 
Broadway. 

Inside Detective (Dell) presents an open 
market for the fact-detective story. Lengths 
average 5,000 words, but shorter ones are 
also used and welcome. The new writer has 
an excellent opportunity to make a place for 
himself in this field, and he is aided by the 
fact that editors expect to be queried first on 
cases before any writing is undertaken. Pay- 
ment is two cents a word, and up, on ac- 
ceptance. Editor—-W. A. Swanberg. Ad- 
dress—149 Madison Avenue. 

The same suggestions go for Front Page 
Detective of the same company and address, 
which Hugh Lane edits. Here, 5,000 words 
is the best length. Woman interest and de- 
velopment of mystery are important to the 
presentation of the story. Mr. Layne also 
edits World War Stories. A second issue of 
this is in the works, but beyond that nothing 
definite has been decided. 

There isn’t much new to say about Sweet- 
heart Stories, since the detailed report when 
Miss Jeanne Hale first took over the editor- 
ship last summer. The magazine is doing 
nicely, and keeping about the same needs. 
Studying a current copy will show you more 
accurately than explanations what she wants. 
Stories are more realistic, more down-to- 
earth, less glamorous than some of the love 
markets. Almost any modern background 
goes, even a war setting. (But the editor 
thinks the World’s Fairs have been done to 
death already; second year would be 
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warmed-over hash.) As to lengths, please 
note that no short-shorts are wanted what- 
ever. About 4,000 words is almost the shortest 
acceptable. In general the stories fall into 
three groups: 4,000 to 5,000 words, 8,000 to 
10,000 words, and a novel of 20,000 words. 
Payment is one cent a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance. Reports are usually within a 
couple of weeks. Address—i49 Madison 
Avenue. 

Successful Living is now a bi-monthly, 
edited by Edward Parrish, M.D. Much of the 
contents is specialized and done by profes- 
sional men in those fields. This applies espe- 
cially to the Naturapathic and the Chiro- 
practic sections. Once in a while there is a 
market for an article on general health, 
exercise, or beauty subject. These are very 
short—about 700 words. Payment is one- 
half to one cent per word, on publication. 
Address—683 Broadway. 

Astro Publications now lists its name as 


Your Guide Publications. Editorial Director 
Jules Carter Saltman says that he has been 
unable to secure a sufficient number of 
manuscripts from free-lance writers for three 
of his magazines: Sex Guide, Marriage 
Guide, and For Married People Only. He 
says: “We can use a good deal of this mate- 
rial and although writers begin at the rate ot 
one-half cent per word, on acceptance, this 
rate will be increased as soon as we feel that 
the writer has our particular slant. We will 
be glad to furnish sample copies of our maga- 
zine to any writer who feels that he can meet 
with our editorial requirements. We ask that 
the writer include a three-cent stamp to cover 
mailing. Copies can also be secured at any 
large newsstand.” The editors have usually 
specified that writers for these markets be 
doctors, nurses, psychiatrists, or connected 
with some of these and similar health pro- 
fessions. Average lengths are 1,200 to 1,500 
words. Address—67 West 44th Street. 


Washington Market Letter 


1940 


By Cepric LARSON 


Each month the Dicgst publishes a market letter from 
New York City. Supplementing this we publish approxi- 
mately 10 additional market letters during the course of 
any one year covering all USA publication centers. The 
Dicest maintains its own reporters in publishing centers 
assuring its readers of first hand, authentic market in- 
formation. 


LMOST two hundred periodical pub- 
A lications with national mailing lists 
or distribution make their headquar- 
ters in Washington. A large portion of these 
are fraternal, union or federal publications, 
but there are still a goodly number which 
offer a place in their pages to the qualified 
writer with a love story or article. 


Newspapers 


The Washington Times-Herald, formerly 
the evening Times and the morning Herald 
now consolidated, is an “all day newspaper” 
with several daily editions. It is edited and 
published by Mrs. Eleanor Patterson, and 


was once a Hearst property, but is leased to 
the present publisher. This paper sponsors 
many contests continuously for which a 
stream of small cash prizes is paid, such as 
the snapshot contests, a bright saying of chil- 
dren contest, a “Confucius Say” contest, 
sentimental and romantic experiences and 
the like. Regular Sunday features are 
usually obtained from syndicates. Unusual 
news photographs will be purchased. The 
circulation of the Times-Herald is about 
190,000. 

The Evening Star, edited by Mr. T. W. 
Noyes, is the oldest newspaper in Washing- 
ton, being established about 1850, and has 
a circulation of about 150,000. Although 
the national This Week is part of their Sun- 
day edition, they publish a limited number 
of political, historical, and human interest 

(Continued to page 46) 





The Trade Paper Field 


By Frep E. KuNKEL 


living in the news, pictorially told, and 
so is the trade paper living in head- 

lines tersely told. 
But before mailing your news dispatch to 
a trade journal, check it to make sure you 


have all these points : 
(1) Who (did whatever 


, \HE newspaper reading public today is 


easy. Once you sell ’em NEWS the sale of 
features follows. But make sure that you 
catch the news early, while it is news. Watch 
the local papers, news columns and adver- 
tisements. Make it a habit of dropping 
around in advance of each selling SEASON 
to get the plans in mind. Then rush them to 

your favorite editor. 





you are reporting) ; 


Checks will follow one 


(2) What (was done and 
its significance) ; 

(3) How (was it done and 
details, description) ; 

(4) Where (was it done 
and what about local 
color) ; 


(5) WHEN (was it done 
and what reason for it) . 
If you have this, a 
check will come your 
way promptly. Why? 
Because it is what the 
“mags” want. 
Practically every 
trade paper has a 
NEWS department. In 
the carpet, rug and 
linoleum field, for ex- 


The editors of Wrirer’s DiGEstT were 
considering publishing a book on trade 
journal writing; and then along came 
this article by Fred Kunkel who has been 
making his living (and a mighty good 
one) selling news and features to trade 
journals for the past twenty years. 

After reading this article, we decided 
not to publish our contemplated book be- 
cause in one short sweet matter of 3,000 
words, able trade journalist Kunkel man- 
aged to say a bookfull. 

Although this article is devoted to the 
trade journals in the carpet field, it ap- 
plies to all the 1,000 trade journals that 
buy news and features from free lance 
writers, 

The book “The Writer’s Market” con- 
tains the names and addresses of all re- 
liable trade journals 
from free lance writers, along with the 
address, and editorial requirements of 


buying material. 


another in rapid suc- 
cession and you will be 
launched on a_ trade 
paper writing career 
before you are quite 
aware of it. 


Throughout the Sum- 
mer and well into the 
Fali, for instance, or 
from early Spring into 
Summer, or during the 
Winter, especially 
around Christmas, 
watch the windows, 
watch the store dis- 
plays, special model 
rooms or model home 





ample, this would be 
news: New stores, Re- 


each. 





projects of retail shops, 
and write them up. All 








modelings of floor cov- 

ering departments, All new promotions, All 
new stunts in salesmanship, All new exhibi- 
tions. I simply walk into the store, ask for 
the buyer. If I see the department has been 
recently remodelled or has an unusual dis- 
play, I get the FACTS behind it and detail 
it in my own words. 

I ask the buyer: “Have you had any pro- 
motions lately which were successful?” 
“have you used any new stunts in salesman- 
ship”, “have you held any floor covering ex- 
positions or exhibitions for the different sea- 
sons, Spring, Summer, Fall and Winter?” 

The idea behind the news is NEWS writ- 
ten in newspaper style, and that ought to be 


the magazines men- 
tioned in this article (end) want stories with 
photos of interiors, plus 


(1) a story of the project, from the point of view 
of the decorator, reasons for choices, etc. 

(2) complete detailed stress on the floor coverings 
and wall decorations, selected for the displays 
or model rooms with 
(a) adequate descriptions of each rug or 

carpet; 

(b) name of manufacturers; 

(c) prices, if price is a question; 

(d) results of the promotion in sales; 

(e) names of the buyers of floor coverings 
and executives who took part in prepara- * 
tions for the model room or model home 
display. 
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As a beginner in this field it is best first to 
query some editor among the group listed, 
as soon as the news breaks, and the chances 
are ten to one he will take up the question of 
assigning the task to you and tell you ex- 
actly what he wants and how to write the 
story. 

In writing any article remember the “read- 
ers”. They are other buyers and executives 
in other parts of the country. They want to 
know what to sell and how to sell it better. 
They want to know the inspiring things in 
their industry. 

So step out in your neighborhood and find 
the “news”, the inspirations which magazines 
desire to relay to other readers. Try to meet 
the needs of the editor, which is the NEED 
of his readers. New ideas for features are 
always given prompt consideration. There is 
no such thing as a “closed market” in the 
trade paper field. The story is the thing that 
counts. 

Most trade papers, including this particu- 
lar field, covers “field” letters from corre- 
spondents covering various areas. These let- 
ters must inform readers : 

(1) What the floor covering business in your area 
is doing? What are the business conditions? 
Is business good or-bad? Why? Are prices 
up or down? Why? Is selling easy or hard? 
Why? 

Floor covering averages are above or below 
other home furnishing retail outlets in aver- 
ages of volume by comparisons. How, when, 
why, where, what? 

How does floor covering business compare with 
the general financial conditions of your area, 
better or worse, higher or lower than expected? 
What factors caused these conditions... what 
factors will be influential in the next period? 
Money flow, prosperity of local workers, 
depression, employment conditions, amount 
of business traffic generally. Give details. 


The readers of the mag. in other cities 
read these details with avid interest and 
compare them with their own. IT IS LIVE 
NEWS to the trade. 


It is entirely possible that if you can 
write a good report summarizing conditions 
in your territory, that you can annex a half 
dozen or a dozen magazines to your list for 
territorial coverage, in many fields: coin ma- 
chine operators, bankers, carpets and rugs, 
cleaning and dyeing, and laundry fields, 
coal, confectionery, florists, funeral directors, 











UNDER THE STORY TELLING SUN 


Dear Colleague: 
Our April letter to you will be short. 


Why? 


Because we must meet a deadline, and we 
are very busy. The manuscripts are com- 
ing in for our Clinical appraisal. We are 
drawing an A-1 class of clients. Some have 
sold, but not enough. Others have not yet 
sold, but are very close. Our first duty is 
to boost our clients’ batting average. That 
is why we are busy. 


If you were worried about the health of a 
member of your family, wouldn’t you like 
to have the benefit of an examination and 
opinion by the THREE BEST SPECIAL- 
ISTS in your community? And all for the 
fee that you would have to pay one general 
practitioner? 


Your stories are your children. Brain chil- 
dren, of your own creation. Give them A 
CHANCE TO LIVE! Give them a chance 
for immortality! . 


Write for Information regarding our STORY 
MARKET CLINICAL REPORT. And our 
new, inexpensive ABC Course in Plotting and 
Writing the ROMANTIC SHORT STORY. 


Cordially, 


Vinci, MARKHAM 
Louis DeJzan 
Ep Bopin 


THE STORY - MARKET CLINIC 


165 West 20th Street New York, N. Y. 


Send for our circular! 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Expert, PERSONAL criticism of your script 
can help turn rejection slips into checks. 
My report includes a detailed analysis of 
your material, revision . suggestions and 


specific market informati 


tion. 
FREE HELP: My folder WRITING FOR 
PAY shows you how | work and epstates 


practical market hints. Ask for booklet D 


DEAN GRANT 
503 Larchwood Ave., 


Upper Darby, Pa. 











SONGWRITERS 
Music Pullisher 


Leading 
GUARANTEES PUBLICATION 


without cost! 


$200 ADVANCE CHECK 


ASCAP ROYALTY CONTRACT 
for Songs, Music, Lyrics selected by 
SONG HIT GUILD ADVISORY BOARD 


PAUL WHITEMAN + KAY KYSER 
GUY LOMBARDO « BILLY ROSE 


Submit Your Own * 
COMPLETE SONG 


WRITE LYRICS to the music of 


JIMMY McHUGH 
"| Can't Give You Anything But Love, Baby" 
WALTER DONALDSON 
"My Blue Heaven," ‘'Mammy," "My Buddy" 
WRITE MUSIC fo the lyrics of 


JACK LAWRENCE 


"Sunrise Serenade", ‘Play, Fiddle, Play" 


JOHNNY BURKE 


Writer of the scores of the last seven 
BING CROSBY PICTURES 


Songs selected will be published by 
SANTLY-JOY-SELECT, INC. 
Members ASCAP and MPPA 
Publishers: “3 Little Fishies”, “Music Goes 
‘Round and Around”, “Man With The 

Mandolin”, etc. 
AND THE HIT SONG 


“HOLY SMOKE(Can’'t Ya Take A Joke”) 
@n amateur tune published thru SONG HIT GUILD 


SEND NO MONEY: Just write for FREE de- 


tails of this nation-wide search for new songs. 
SONG HIT GUILD, INC. ¢ 1619 B’WAY, NEW YORK 
Clip this Coupon- Paste on Penny Postal-Mail Today 








DEPT. 23 
SONG HIT GUILD, Inc., 1619 BROADWAY; N.Y.C. 
Send full information, without obligation, to 














furniture, furs, grocery and hardware deal- 
ers, dairy and ice cream, insurance, jewelry, 
lamps, lumber, milling and feed, music and 
radio trades, electrical and appliance field, 
paper, plumbing, printing, restaurants and 
hotels, seed, shoes, sporting goods, stationery, 
tea and coffee, tobacco, toilet goods, toys, 
and wines and liquors. It is all merely a 
matter of getting started in one field, mak- 
ing a success of it, then launching into an- 
other field, whichever you like best or think 
you can cover to advantage. There is a big 
field in the trade paper field for “field let- 
ters’. Some are published weekly, others 
twice a month, and others monthly, and the 
task will soon occupy your full time and be 
most remunerative, for unlike “free lanc- 
ing”, it is not gambling with your output but 
an ACTUAL SALE with money coming in 
regularly every month on the DOT. 


Three quarters of your monthly report for 
any period should contain specific reports, 
actual news statements such as: 

(1) Store by store, covering the leading retail 
outlets for floor coverings; 

(2) Who sold what, if well, and why? 

(3) Good prices or bargain prices? 

(4). Novel promotions? Clever ads? 

(5) Changes in personnel; 

(6) Departments being modernized or changed. 


If you desire instructions for special as- 
signments for feature material, write telling 
your side of the story. If you pick something 
up and prefer to send it along instead of a 
query, remember to send photos or to say: 
“Photos on request,” so the editor may know 
if they are available. 

When advising a mag of the possibility of 
a feature article, make certain in advance 
from the store you are writing up that they 
will give you good photos; make certain 
that the information in the article will be 
USEFUL to other retailers who will read it; 
make certain that the aricle can be “meaty”, 
i. e., that you can put into it anecdotes, 
tiny narratives that will give “flash” to your 
article. 

Make sure that your article will have a 
“news” angle, not a bunch of words con- 
nected out of a dictionary in your study. 
Always make certain that your article will 
help the reader to sell more floor coverings 
if he follows and takes advantage of the ma- 
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terial in your article. 

Three major types of articles can always 
be useful: (1) Salesmanship stories; (2) 
merchandise stories; (3) advertising and 
sales promotion stories. 

Articles on salesmanship with useful and 
realistic illustrations (anecdotes, tiny stories, 
statistics) directly taken from sources in sales 
departments. Get your contacts to narrate 
their experiences. 

Articles on style trends, model rooms, 
model homes, explaining decorators’ choices 
in floor coverings and the furniture that 
goes with them, make merchandising stories. 
Stories of good advertising technique as 
demonstrated by actual instances. 

Your field is unlimited and may cover 
novel technique to draw quality traffic; 
opening of new stores; inauguration of un- 
usual sales; enlargements of departments ; 
modernization; additions to personnel; 
changes in personnel ; changes in ownership ; 
personality page items. 

That will cover the news. For feature 
material, written in magazine style, cover 
model rooms in relation to floor coverings ; 


authoritative statements on merchandising 
methods; unusual floor covering advertise- 
ments not aimed at price cutting; stress 


definite experiences, definite suggestions. 
Generalized, theorized material written with- 
out actual realistic touches will not be want- 
ed. Produce a graphic story. 

Another lucrative field of writing (another 
angle of news coverage) is a good biography 
of a buyer, or a customer’s story of her 
buying experiences. 

In writing up a modernized department, 
make sure there is some anecdote in your 
report connected with the plan to modernize, 
a report of an interesting incident which 
“caused” them to go ahead. Tell them in 
your story : 


(1) How old is the store? What class does it 
cater to? 

(2) Do they have any ensemble displays in the 
floor covering department? 

(3) Do they have model room displays? 

(4) What type of promotions were used before 
the department was modernized? Price pro- 
motions? Promotions to draw quality traffic? 
Novelties? 

(5) What type of promotions do they plan to use 
now that the floor has been modernized? 





WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and author’s 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute straight-from-the-shoulder 
frankness. We want clients who have the will to 
go forward—we want to help them to go forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 

Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William 
C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and 
others. 

e 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TYPING FOR THE WRITERS OF AMERICA! 


MSS. TYPED ACCURATE NEAT RAPID 
30c per thousand words if 5,000 words or less; 
25¢ per thousand words if more than 5,000 ~ 
wg ool bond paper used. [’ree carbon and extra first and 
last shee Minor corrections. Mailed fat. MR, RALPH 
MILNE FA RLEY, well-known author, writes: ‘Excellent 
work! Here is another!’ 


FRANK M. ROSENBERG 
1545 East 19th Street, 


COLLABORATION 


An experienced fictionist, instructor and once 
associate editor of an all-story magazine, will give 
extensive suggestions for rewriting a submitted short 
story for $1 and postage, or collaborate for $1 and 
postage plus half of the proceeds when the story 
is sold. Dr. J. N. Tracy, 180 S. Main Street, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


COMPLETE SHORT-SHORT SERVICE 
WITH SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Individual two-months’ course in short-short 
story writing—$5.00 
Short-short criticism—S0c per story. 
Also typing and marketing service. 
Please enciose return postage with all manuscripts. 


THE SHORT-SHORT SHOP 
LOMBARD, ILLINOIS 


SCRIPT TYPING EDITORS LIKE 


Manuscripts, scenarios, plays, and theses, typed in stand- 
ard forms by an expert male stenographer. 35c per 1000 
words, 30c if over 10,000. Provides free carbon, extra 
cover sheets, flat mailing. Terms cash with order. 


RONALD J. FLEMING 
Tujunga, Call?, 
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that's right — 


YOU’RE WRONG! 


But Editors Aren't! 


HEY hold their jobs because they 
have been trained to be RIGHT 
on mss. When they reject yours, then 
you know that YOU ARE WRONG! 


I can tell you just where you've failed, point 
out the paragraphs and words that made your 
story fail. And I can tell you how to put the 
punch into your yarn which will draw an 
editor’s check instead of a reject. 
ELLING for writers—and training them to 

sell—is my business! 
You won’t get empty praise and stupid flattery 
when you work with me. 
NO PUNCHES ARE PULLED! You are 
told, simply and directly, what is wrong with 
your story and how to make it salable—if it 
can be made salable. 
If you’re a selling writer, I’ll keep you selling 
and I’LL INCREASE YOUR SALES! If you 
have not sold, working with me starts you on 
the short-cut to editors’ checks. 
Remember, as an agent, I make my money 
from SALES. That’s why your sales are as 
important to me as they are to you. 
You are geven my PERSONAL attention and 
as much, of it as you need. My extremely low 
handling charges are deducted from the usual 
10 per cent commission on sales, And I do not 
make you sell $500 or $1,000 worth of material 
before fees are forgotten. ALL FEES ARE 
WAIVED AFTER I HAVE SOLD TWO 
MSS. FOR YOU. Of course, requested revi- 
sions are free. 

Y sales service is nation-wide. I am NOT 

affiliated with any other agency. In New 
York, my representative, Eileen Mooney, per- 
sonally places your salable mss. on editors’ 
desks. If your story has screen possibilities I 
push it in Hollywood. Radio scripts handled. 
All mss. are read in my HOLLYWOOD office. 


Don’t write for rejects 
—write for the editors! 


FEES: 


$1 te 3,000 words $5 from 15,000 te 25,000 
$2 from 3,000 te 6,000 $10 from 25,000 to 50,000 
$3 from 6,000 te 10,000 $15 from 50,000 to 85,000 
$4 from 10,000 to 15,000 $20 above 85,000 words 


GENE BOLLES 


6411 Hollywood Bivd. Sales Office: 
Hollywood, Calif. 509 Fifth Ave. 


Phone HE 7581 NEW YORK CITY 











(6) Supply a list of the types of merchandise, 
names of manufacturers whose stocks are 
carried. 

(7) What trend does the buyer feel to be the 
strongest at this time? What is selling best? 
And why? 


Remember that the mags are always in- 
terested in good reporting stories of BET- 
TER merchandising methods, not particu- 
larly interested in price cutting promotions, 
Stories should report and illustrate the bet- 
ter displays in the department, better win- 
dow displays of floor coverings, better ad- 
vertisements, institutional and educational 
messages by the store and style trends in 
your area. 

Here are some questions to ask during 
your interviews : 


( 1) Is your floor covering department already 
modernized? 

( 2) Is it now in the process of modernization? 
If the modernization has been completed 
already, would you kindly give us the date 
of the opening? 

Are there any photos of the old department, 
to show old and new? 

Is the new department enlarged? How much? 
Is it a redecorating job or a “planned 
modernization” to help merchandise floor 
coverings? 

If it was a “planned” affair, could you kindly 
give some of the reasons why the changes 
were made? And how it works out? 

How do you display samples? Ensemble 
displays? 

Are you giving new treatment to display of 
rugs? Carpeting? Linoleum? 

What innovations have been installed in the 
lighting fixtures for the floor covering 
merchandise? 

What data can you conveniently give to 
enable us to “explain the changes as a 
modernization from the merchandising angle? 
Who is the buyer in charge of the floor 
covering department? How long has he been 
with the firm? 





THE MARKETS 

Following are seven markets for news and 
features about rugs and floor covering de- 
partments of furniture or department stores. 
There are other furniture trade papers that 
use occasional features about “how to sell 
rugs” but little news, except as it pertains 
to the general furniture industry. 


American Carpet and Upholstery Journal, Drexel 
Building, Fifth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. M. G. Readlinger, Editor, Entirely 
staff written. 
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Carpet and Upholstery Trade Review, 95 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. Uses articles on how 
and what the dealer does to move his stock and get 
the goods over. Articles on floor coverings, dra- 
peries and upholstery fabrics. Pays according to 
the value of the maierial. 


Fine Furniture, published monthly by the Furni- 
ture Capital Publishing Company, Association of 
Commerce Bldg., Grand Rapids, Michigan, is 
edited by Rod G. Mackenzie, who writes: “In- 
terested in receiving merchandising shorts, relative 
to the handling of salesmen, displays, advertising 
media, floor covering, drapery and fabric news and 
other elements of interest to the homefurnishing 
dealers. These shorts should run from 200 to 400 
words. Articles in excess of this length up to 
1,000 words should be queried. Our rates are 
based on merit with minimum of $5.00 a thousand 
and we pay from 50 cents to $2.50 for photo- 
graphs. Payment is upon publication. We are 
interested in securing capable representation in the 
East and shall be glad to have material submitted.” 


Furniture Age, 2239 North Lakewood, Chicago, 
Illinois. J. A. Gary, Editor. Wants well written 
articles that will help the retail furniture dealer in 
selling. Successful promotion, advertising or sell- 
ing of furniture, etc. Sample copy of publication 
will be sent to* writers whose letters indicate a 
serious interest in our requirements. All material 
submitted must be accompanied by attractive art. 
No return postage required. Length: 1000 words. 
Pays lc a word after publication ; $2.00 for photos. 


Furniture Record, Vincent Edwards & Co., 260 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. John N. Nind, 
Jr., Editor. Illustrated articles on retail furniture. 
Photographs of room displays, store windows, rug 
displays, etc. Pays 1c a word on publication. 


Furniture South, High Point, North Carolina. 
N. T. Praigg, Editorial Director, Wants articles 
with topics of interest to retail furniture store man- 
agers, buyers, salesmen ; unique, effective displays 
of stock; astute inventory policies, short-cut and 
efficient accounting methods, selling methods, sales 
psychology, special promotion plans, suggestion 
selling, etc. Length from 500 to 1,500 words. For 
articles of unusual length, query with outline of 
subject. Pays Yc a word on acceptance; $1.00 to 
$5.00 for accompanying photographs. 


Rug Profits, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. Eleanor Fox Duff, Managing Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We use feature material of merchan- 
dising stories on retail floor covering departments 
in department, furniture, and floor covering spe- 
cialty stores. Buyer by-line preferred. Features 
should have one to three photos of departmental 
or window displays. Payment is lc a word, on 
publication.” 


For the names and addresses of over 1,000 
trade journals, and the editorial requirements of 
each, see the 1940 edition of “The Writer's Mar- 
ket.” 





243 Riverside Dr., 





QUALITY TYPING 


10,000 words, 35-: 10,000-25,000 
words; 25c per 1,000, Mailed flat. 


R. C. HENDERSON 


Telephone: Riverside 9-0700 








SECRETS ENTRUSTED 
TO A FEW 
oi 


—_— are some things that can not be 
generally told—things you ought to 
know. Great truths are dangerous to 
some—but factors for personal power 
and accomplishment in the hands of 
those whounderstand them.Behind thetales 
of themiraclesand mysteriesof the ancients, 
lie centuries of their secret probing into 
nature’s laws—their amazing discoveries 
of the hidden processes of man’s mind, 
and the mastery of life’s problems. 
Once shrouded in mystery to avoid their 
destruction by mass fear and ignorance, 
these facts remain a useful heritage for 
the thousands of men and women who 
privately use them in their homes today. 
THIS FREE BOOK 
The Rosicrucians (not a religious organization), 
brotherhood of eee 


served 

centuries. They now invite you to share the 
practical helpfuiness of their teachi: 
Write today for a free copy of the book, “ 
Secret Heritage.’’ Within its pages may lie a new 
life of opportunity for you. Address Scribe 0.M.K. 


Fhe ROSICRUCIANS 


(AMORC), SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Can You Write Correct English? 


Then, you can sell Juvenile ma- 
terial—Stories, Articles, Fillers. 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching it. 

a 

Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 











WRITE TO SELL 


YOU want to know How to write Short Stories that will 
sell. You also want to know How to sell your stories. 
Our staff of experienced writers will show you the direct 
road from stories to dollars. Full information on request. 


WRITERS FOUNDATION 


501 Fifth Avenue New York City 

















5, IF--YOU ARE SEEKING A CRITICISM AND SALES | SERVICE & 

m if—you'd like all minor REVISIONS MADE ON Y mss. 

. Foyou desire PLOTS, — TYPING or Fy a WAITING: 
—you mNiQue. nen-formulized COURSE IN FICTION 


. i .. tl but give me the specialty, i'tli_conscientiouslty do @ 
my utmost to assist you. Low tes. Free resubmission. 


a 
MILDRED |. REID . 
eiterery Technicist e 
Wt BLV EVANSTON (CHICAGO), ILL. 
INVITATION | ts extended to all writers to visit one & 
CHICAGO STUDIO CLASSES IN CREATIVE WRITIN 
ASS SSeS oe ee Cee 


TR 
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BEGINNING WRITERS 


find my help a guide toward eventual success. I am help- 
ing others—I can help YOU! Remarkable testimonials of 
benefit received. VERY LOW _ RATES for beginners only. 

md me one story for FREE criticism and particulars 
about my service for non-professionals. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
(Former Managing Editor, National Piagasine) 
23 Green Street Wollaston, Mass. 











WANTED ORIGINAL SONGPOEMS 


for use in our popular HIT styled piano parts, to be used 
for publishing or to be submitted to radio. HEN IT’S 
SPRINGTIME IN a. ROCKIES” 
sanged by by pithet A, Clark. 
D CHURCH CRG AN Fiano solo 25c—Band 75c, 

NG Ag Feb. 19, by the U. S. Band and Mar. 5, 
by the U. S. Arm FER. ook- ee. CANTON 
LAFAYETTE MARCH—Band Be UTHER CLARK, 

P and P: , Dept. 40-WD-4, Teetetten Maine. 


piano part was ar- 

















Z_*+ SONG POEM WAITERS 


Write for free inspiring 

booklet outlining oppor- 
tunities for asnateur songwriters. We have 
placed many songs recently for publication. 


— MUSIC, INC. 


Dept. 14, Box Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Washington Market 
Letter 
(Continued from page 39) 


features. Political features appear in the 
editorial section and must be prepared by 
competent individuals well-versed in their 
subject. Historical and human interest fea- 
tures must have a definite appeal local in 
nature. Articles from 1,500 to 2,000 words 
are most acceptable. The Sunday editor, 
Mr. Hudson Grunewald, should be inter- 
viewed before writing a feature article, and 
he can probably tell whether or not the Star 
is interested. 

The Washington Post is a daily and Sun- 
day morning paper published by Mr. Eugene 
Meyer, and edited by Dr. Felix ‘Morley. It 
has a circulation of about 125,000. The 
paper runs strong to columns and syndicated 
material but a certain amount of contributed 
material is used. Sunday feature stories of 
local or national appeal are purchased from 
competent writers. An editorial column 
called “The Post Impressionist” offers the 
writer with a humorous or unusual experi- 
ence an opening for publication. Material 
finding place here is paid for at the rate 
of about $5.00 per column. Read the stories 
in “The Post Impressionist” for a couple of 
weeks before submitting anything. Poems 
are occasionally purchased although only a 
fraction of the verse submitted is thought 
worthy of buying. 

The Washington News is a _ Scripps- 
Howard daily of tabloid size, with about 
80,000 circulation. It buys little or nothing; 
all its material is staff prepared. 


Magazines—General 


In the field of magazines, The National 
Geographic Magazine with a circulation of 


more than 1,100,000 easily leads. This mag- 
azine is located in the sumptuous National 
Geographic Building at 1146 16th Street, 
N. W., and is edited by Dr. Gilbert Gros- 
venor. The writer spent some time with 
Mr. Leo Borah of the editorial staff of this 
magazine discussing its editorial policy. 
This magazine year in and year out will 
average about one-third of its stories and 
articles from free lance writers who are well- 
grounded in their subject. This means that 
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about fifty articles per year will be pur- 
chased. The other two-thirds are staff- 
written or prepared on assignment. The ar- 
ticles run must have a strong geographic and 





SUCCESS Has a Price Tag! 


Not everyone is a genius. But we believe Success of 
some kind awaits every writer—willing to pay the price. 








That’s our job—helping hundreds of writers to find 
Bh: pictorial appeal, with suitable selections of toe particular groove. We have done it for many, 
y ] h why not you? 
7 rge, clear photographs to accompany them. 
their large, eit ed gre Personal Collaboration 
fe Writers are urged to prepare an outline of Res Chien at Oe alle ay ws on 
Hi their subject and send it in for comment | Director. . 
in sy: . Detailed Analysis; Scientific Diagnosis of Individual 
ords before writing it up. Always consult the Troubles or Talent; Painstaking, Friendly Creative Re- 
led National Geographic index for two or three | “#0? ° Sales Fw 6 ‘ 
a years previously and make sure what you ee 
iter- ‘ Background: (Formerly) The Writer; Boston Trans- 
oil have in mind has not already been covered. cript; Radio Theater Guild; Middlebury College, (Bread 
Star For example, a while back a pictorial article Kathleen Del ‘School Sais, cep University « oN i H. 
4 rit urses in 
on Spain appeared and the next month about oe Seon Weltns toc WS 
. fifty other articles on Spain were submitted Experience: Free Lance Writer of 1000 articles and 
Un- ‘ many published short stories, plays, etc. 
om: —all of which had to be sent back because Help Us to Help Y 
another article on Spain will not be run for ~~ SS eee 
It <i a ; " (1) Send a sample Ms., with bapa about yourself, and 
The quite an interval. This magazine has one the small fee ($1 per. 10b0 words; 60c above 5000) plus 
sted of the largest collection of geographic pic- «Satisfaction Borenfeed: or Money Refunded 
ited tures on file in the world, and has a FRESE VS oan te Aan. enone Cohen es Wel, a 
, of supply of material on hand. Payment 1s Fri. Evenings at 8 P. M., Saturdays at 9:45 A. M, 
ail generally based on the effort which produc- Call or Write for Particulars 
ie ing a certain article involves. A well-written WRITERS COUNSEL SERVICE 
the piece may bring three or four hundred dol- William E. Harris, Director 
; lars or even more. But remember, before A Wationcl Institution Singe 1929 
eri- ae _ . , 44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge, Mass. 
rial writing anything up, submit an outline of 
ai your proposed article, and state your quali- 
Pe, fications for writing it. MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
ries ‘ : Prompt service. Carbon copy free. Duplicate 
- of The Nation’s Business is a well-known outside pages. Minor corrections if desired. 
ms monthly with a circulation now at the 325,- Oy words. Verse Ic per line. 
ya 000 level. This magazine was established in IRENE SMITH 








ght 1912, and is edited by Dr. Merle Thorpe, | 3644—14th Street Riverside, California 
with offices in the U. S. Chamber of Com- 


ps. merce Building, 1615 H Street, N.W., Wash- FREE! i 45 Wrildrr 
ow TO 








but ington, D. C. Most of the material used by 


g; jm this magazine is prepared by their own staff This booklet by Dr. Burton, giv. 
of business and commercial specialists, but full information’ on te “@ichard — 
. . . to Cc Cc Writi a 
in each issue two or three articles are pub- rr. Poe Analysigy Test, giving 
: +4 : ability. Send today—no obligation. 
lished from the pen of some outside qualified Fae <P nem Bergen cor they ny 


writer. Mr. Raymond C. Willoughby, Man- pcr tart Breen ns Ne 


val aging Editor, should be queried before mail- “Dp L 0 T $ C i E * T i rE i GC 
of ing an article in. This magazine is designed 
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a to appeal to businessmen of the type who fs the title of the latest book by Wycliffe 

* would compose the personnel of a typical A, Hill, author of the famous Plot Genie. 

? ci ’ 

ys ty's Chamber of Commerce Articles on It was a $25.00 plotting course—now a $3.00 book, with 
labor, business, merchandising, and the like, nothing omitted. Rush your order for a copy of Plot "Scien- 

th ith ‘ ‘ . tific today and for the $3.00 we will also give you your choice 

, with good illustrations, and written from of any one of Mr. Hill’s $1.00 books FREE. Titles of these 

is Bf the angle of the businessman, and which $120 books, we: Thal Harraiog Hook; Coloring Tour 

i possess an intrinsically national appeal, are Slat Tour Stories; How to ot Blacko ign: San ee 

4 used. Ordinarily a writer must show some 

qualifications for writing an article, such as WRITERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

asi writing up a subject which is a part of his 5158 S. Western Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


at daily work, for every trade has its own Further information upon request. 
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MATHILDE WEIL 


LITERARY AGENT 


after twenty years in New York, is now estab- 
lisked in San Francisco. Books, short stories, 
articles, and verse criticized and marketed. 


Send for circular. 
535 GEARY STREET, 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 


by an experienced Authors’ typist, 40c per 1,000 words, 

extra first page and carbon copy free; minor corrections. 

Poetry ic per line. Book lengths 35- 30c per 1000 words. 
HELEN E. STREET 

123 N. 10th Street Olean, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO 











WRITERS!! ATTENTION!! 


Take immediate advantage of our distinctive service. Ex- 
pert criticism, plotting, re-writing, ‘‘ghost’’-writing. Orig- 
inal sermons, speeches, lectures, club papers, etc. Inves- 
tigations, Research. Testimonials galore. Modest rates. 
Free marketing advice. Request FREE circular. 


Continental Writers’ & Speakers’ Bureau 
705 Railway Exchange Bldg. Montreal, Canada 











POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
100 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion Agreement will be sent, should your ma- 
terial be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angele:, Ccilif. 











SONG POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


We specialize in fox trots, waltzes, religious or semi- 

classical ballads. Professional service. Send poems and 

write for information. Write for latest broadcast news. 
t Work Guaranteed. 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 2438 Thomaston, Maine 

















“BUILDING AN INCOME THRU 


SONG-WRITING" 


is the title of a new booklet which 
every ambitious writer should have, 


WRITE TODAY 
for your free copy, Mailed gladly on request. 
SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE 


Dept. 407 1234 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








CAUGHT SHORT ON SHORT-SHORTS 


Are scores of editors. So why not write yours (or 
rewrite your rejects) the way they want them? 


Here is a treatise that shows effective openings, endings, 
how to keep plot from. being “‘mere incident,” etc., by illus- 
trating text with shorts I’ve sold up to first-class rates. Price 
$1. (100 sales own stuff.) I’ve been selling for others, too, 
ALL LENGTHS, for ten years. 10% on sales; reading fee: 
first 1,000 words, $1; 50c each 1,000 additional; books, $10. 
Re-submissions free. 


JOHN KIERAN 
114 Chester Ave. Danville, Ill. 


(Your first order or scripts me cost you only one-half 
above rates, THis” MONTH ONLY.) 











vocabulary and with readers who have per. 
haps worked at a certain occupation of 
business for many years, every word, idea, 
and fact must “ring true” and no amateurish 
treatment of a subject would get much of 
a hearing on Mr. Willoughby’s desk. One 
of the large staff of this magazine can 
quickly tell the writer’s familiarity with a 
subject so nothing unauthentic has a China- 
man’s chance of getting by. 


Nature Magazine is published monthly, 
October to May, inclusive, and bimonthly, 
June to September, inclusive. It is the organ 
of the American Nature Association, and is 
edited by Arthur N. F:.ck, with Richard W, 
Westwood (with whom the writer talked) 
as Managing editor. The object of this 
magazine is the conservation of wild life and 
natural resources, in harmony with the aim 
of the Association. This magazine has a 
circulation of 65,000 and is widely used by 
biology classes in high schools and colleges. 
An article which discusses in detail some 
species of insect, animal or bird, with draw. 
ings and photographs to accompany it might 
find a place in its pages. “Dogs of Fame”, 
“The Tenants of a Florida Bird Rookery”, 
and “Some Common Marine Animals” are 
typical titles of published articles. Articles 
need not be set in an American locale, al- 
though this is preferable. Better write the 
managing editor an outline of any proposed 
article before sending it in. Articles are paid 
for at varying rates. This magazine is pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


One of the leading American art maga- 
zines is the monthly Magazine of Art, pub- 
lished by the American Federation of Art, 
801 Barr Building, Washington, D. C. The 
editor of the magazine is F. A. Whiting, Jr. 
This magazine endeavors to cover the field 
of art as a whole, with emphasis on American 
art. Articles on architecture, sculpture, 
painting, and art theory are run each month 
with illustrations. Neophytes in any branch 
of the arts could scarcely aspire to its pages, 
for nearly all articles are from the pens of 
men of well-established reputation. This 
monthly was established in 1909 and has a 
circulation of 10,000. With the completion 
of the Mellon Art Gallery, Washington will 
have the finest art gallery in the world, and 
will become increasingly an art center, and 
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this magazine should grow accordingly. 

The headquarters of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross are in Washington, and 
it publishes two juvenile magazines with 
national circulation. The Funior Red Cross 
journal and the American Junior Red Cross 
News are both edited by Miss Ellen Mc- 
Bryde Brown, and find circulations of 16,500 
and 185,000 respectively, largely in public 
schools, especially junior and senior high 
schools. The Fournal runs some fiction, 
chiefly of the Indian legend or foreign ad- 
venture type, and it can be set in almost 
any locale, but told in a simple and interest- 
ing vein. Articles dealing with discovery, 
travel and history are also used, with pic- 
tures. The News and Fournal are somewhat 
similar in their editorial policy and appear 
only from September to May, inclusive. 
Stories and articles will bring their authors 
from $25 to $50 depending upon length and 
type of material dealt with. Articles on 
Latin America and inter-American ‘cultural 
relations have been featured of late in the 
journal. A letter of inquiry addressed to 
Miss Brown is always the best policy before 
sending in an article. Articles should run 
from 1200 to 1500 words. 

The American Rifleman has moved its 
office from the Barr Building to 1600 Rhode 
Island Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
This is a monthly published by the National 
Rifle Association of America, with a circula- 
tion of about 62,500, and is edited by L. J. 
Hathaway. Contributors must needs possess 
a good grasp of their subject, for the articles 
are chiefly technical discussions concerning 
rifles, ammunition for rifles, marksmanship 
and the like. Accepted articles bring 1c per 
word and up depending upon the contents, 
and pictures and diagrams should be used 
wherever possible to clarify the text of the 
article. A letter of inquiry to the editor 
about any contribution is advised. 

Science News Letter, is a weekly slick 
paper publication of Science Service, Inc., 
2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., edited by 
Dr. Elmer Davis. This is essentially a “clip 
sheet service” of about sixteen pages which 
finds a large circulation among newspapers 
and publications, who reprint with due 
credit much of the material contained herein. 
Recent discoveries, inventions, developments 


SHORT-STORIES, RADIO, STAGE AND SCREEN 
PLAYS, NOVELS, NOVELETTES, SERIALS, 
ARTICLES, SYNDICATE MATERIAL AND VERSE 


Make sure your work is properly formulated and ecited be- 
fore marketing. | am an editor and literary consultant pri- 
marily—an agent in promising cases only. However, | sug- 
gest the best market for each manuscript submitted. Tr 
exceptional cases | collaborate; also ghost-write, 

Former newspaperman and playwright, now radio, screen 
and magazine writer, | have helped scores of promising 
oung writers. Let me help you, too, in slanting your stories 
or the screen. There is always a demand for radio and 
screen plays. Get your story in shape and send to me for 
expert criticism, technical advice and marketing suggestions. 
All analyses personally made after careful diagnosis. 

Rates for stories, novelettes and articles: $1.00 per thousand 
up to 5,000; 50c per thousand thereafter. Radio, stage and 
screen plays: $5.00. Novels and serials: $15.00. Verse: $1.00 
first 20 lines; additional lines 5c. Fees and return postage 
must accompany all manuscripts. Special rates on Plots and 
Radio, Scresn, Story and Article Technique. 


JOHN GEHRETT MIEHLS 
Literary Consultant 


1808 Juneway Dept. C Chicago, Ill. 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS FROM 
PLOT GENIE 


One writer sold $5.000 of Genie Plotted stories in one year. 
Another sold $2,000 in_one month and selling consistently. 
Another $1.500 in few weeks, 

Used by Short Story Writers—Screen—Radio. 

Famous Writers use Genie. Unknown writers are made 

. famous by its w 





WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER 


GAGNON CO., Owners and Publishers 
S41 S. Spring St. Los Angeles Dept. A 


| PUBLISHED A BOOK: 


“THE LOVE JOURNAL OF ANTERO SANSICCHI" 
(The intimate diary of a nympholept) 
Limited, De Luxe First Edition—it sold for $5 in 1939! 
END 25¢ and stamp— 

and I will write a personal tetter telling how I did it. 
This book is ORIGINAL (unique), and aphically BEAU- 
by 3; Posterity may enshrine it! A gold mine of source ma- 
ceriat for writers of Erotica. om ength, price §1; auto- 


ed, $2. MWioney back guaran 
Box 146 Palisades Park, M. J. 


leciodiecbartantastereters 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


i Not an erasure in 100,000 words. Fine 20-lb. Bond. 
Corrections in spelling, punctuation, aragraphing- Ex- 

4 tra first—last pages. Carbon. Mailed flat. 35c per ] 
1000 words. Radio plays 60c per 1000. Verse Yc line. 

I Minimum $1.00. Book lengths 30c. . . . ‘‘Your work is 

















commendable—you did much more than you were paid 
> 


for’’. . . writes a client. 


Selling Writers Use My Service } 


Mrs. Ethel Rosborough 
[~™ West 100th Street Chicago, Illinois i 
Sc CA 


PAY AFTER SALE! 


Let us revise or rewrite your stories which almost hit 





the markets for which they were slanted, If they sell, 
you pay us our regular revision fee AFTER SALE plus 
10% sales commission. If the revised or rewritten script 
doesn’t sell—you owe us nothing. Handwritten scripts 
accepted but all scripts must be typed for market 
submission. 

At our reading rate of one dollar each 4000 words you 
can afford to let us see your scripts. We GUARANTEE 
to revise or rewrite at least one of the first three literate 
scripts you submit. Reading fees dropped after you prove 
to us you can produce. e have no folders or courses 
to offer. No postcard queries accepted. 


ALLIED MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
P. ©. Box 25 Norwood, Ohio 
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FICTION, 
NON - FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. Whether after your first sale 
or your thousandth, if dissatisfied with present results 
let New York Publishing Service do your marketing. 


® Honest appraisal of your ability and possibilities, as 
far as indicated by submitted material. You get the 
truth. You will value the frankness with which New 
York Publishing Service treats your individual problem 
and questions. 


®@ Detailed revision suggestions if your material is 
unsalable as received but merits revision; we mark up 
your manuscript if advisable; full guidance toward a 
definite market. If your script is basically unsalable, 
we tell you so and why, save you wasted effort on 
unsuitable material; detailed suggestions regarding 
your future work, 


® Advised resubmissions always free. Report on short 
stories within ten days; books within two weeks. Market 
information in your particular field sent regularly when 
you are able to use it. 


@ Editorial rewriting on worthwhile material on per- 
centage: if it appears for some good reason in the 
case of potentially salable material that your own 
revision would probably be unsatisfactory, editorial 
rewriting, if desired, is sometimes available. This service 
whenever offered is optional and solely on percentage. 


@ Book authors invited to submit outline or synopsis, 
whether book is finished or in preparation. If possi- 
bilities of your book appear to be exceptionally prom- 
ising, we may arrange to handle it under special 
terms. Our advice or guidance on your book is 
always available. 


@ POETRY DEPARTMENT In charge of Lucia Trent and Ralph 
Cheyney, former editors Poetry World, Contemporary Verse, 
etc.; co-authors More Power to Poets, How to Profit from 
That Impulse, and other widely-used books on poetry at 
almost all libraries. Praised by Dr. Thomas Curtis Clark, 
"Dean of American Anthologists," as “perhaps the finest 
service poetry is receiving these days." $1.00 up to 40 lines; 
$2.00 up to 100 lines. Write for special rates on volumes. 


@ PLAY DEPARTMENT in charge of David A. Balch, author 
of Broadway plays produced by Lee Shubert, Willlam A. 
Brady, etc.; former editor of the Dell magazines, associate 
editor of The American Magazine, editor of True Story. 
Rates on request. Send brief description of your play. 


@ No scenarios, courses, trade or technical articles. 


$1.00 FOR 6000 WORDS 


@ RATES FOR STORIES, articles, novelettes, books: $1.00 
for each script up to 6000 words, and 50 cents for each 3000 
words or fraction of 3000 thereafter; books over 60,000 words, 
$l0—the — service fee you pay. With submissions of eight 
or more scripts in a group, one additional script free. Fees 
waived if you have sold $500 worth of fiction within the last 
year, or after we make four sales for you. Sales com- 
missions 10%. 


@ Submit your best scripts, enclosing any facts that ma 
prove — If salable, your material will be place 
promptly in marketing service. If unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


NEW YORK 
PUBLISHING SERVICE 


545 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Writer’s DIcEst 
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in natural and applied science, and even 
biological and geological data are used. Al] 
contributions must be very succinct, from 
300 to 800 words being the ideal. Payment 
is lc a word and photographs are desirable 
whenever possible. After acceptance, most 
contributions are “condensed” severely and 
appear without a by-line. This publication 
goes into a large number of schools, both 
colleges and secondary institutions, and 
has a circulation of about 30,000. Query 
first. (!) 

National Historical Magazine is a month] 
which dates from 1892, and published by the 
National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. It is edited by 
Frances Parkinson Keyes, Memorial Con. 
tinental Hall, Washington, D. C. A typical 
issue of this magazine will run 100 page 
and a third of this is devoted to genealogical 
and D. A. R. news. Articles and fictionized 
history with a colonial setting are predon- 
inantly used, with a few poems of a suitable 
nature purchased occasionally. Articles 
should deal with early American history, 
or perhaps some little known feature of 
colonial life. Article-biographies of colonial 
leaders in various pursuits are always fea. 
tured. It is a good plan to write to the 
editor before submitting an article. In each 
issue six or eight articles and stories appear. 
Illustrations are usually necessary. The 
magazine has a circulation of about 12,000. 
Payment varies with the type of contribu- 
tion. Sharp, clear photographs or sketches 
of colonial subjects appear on almost every 
page. 

Service Publications 


The Infantry Journal is a slick paper 
bimonthly published by the U. S. Infantry 
Association. This publication was established 
in 1904 is edited by Major John H. Bums, 
with a circulation of about 11,000. Pubii- 
cation office is in Richmond, Va., but the 
editorial office is located at The Infantry 
Building, 1115 17th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Most of the contributions are 
from army officers with such titles as “A 
Company Flies to Battle”, “The German 
Campaign in Poland,” “A Schedule for 
Shavetails”, and the like. Qualified writers 
may aspire to its pages who have no service 
connections. Rates of payment are fairly 
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good and may range from $30 to $100, de- 
pending upon the type of article. A letter 
of inquiry to the editor is advisable before 
submitting a manuscript. 

The Leatherneck is a publication designed 
for the U. S. Marines. It is published each 
month by the Marine Corps at 8th and Eye 
Streets, S. E., Washington, D. C. This pub- 
lication was established in 1917 and has a 
circulation of 6,250. Much of the magazine 
is staff prepared, but in each issue there are 
two or three articles or stories of engage- 
ments of Marines in battle, fictionized history 
or actual accounts. None of the lurid blood- 
and-thunder pulp stuff goes however, and 
writers must know the language and habits 
of marines. Payment is moderate and varies 
with the type of article. The editor is Ist 
Lt. J. O. Butcher. 

The Quartermaster Review is a bimonthly 
published by the Quartermaster Association, 
923 15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. It 
was founded in 1921, has a circulation of 
3190 and is edited by Col. W. L. Conrad. 
It does not pay for contributions, but persons 
having historical articles dealing with the 
quartermaster corps or the service of supply 
for any army, are welcome to correspond 
with this magazine. 

The Army-Navy Journal is a weekly with 
a circulation of about 9,000 which appears 
each Saturday. Editor is LeRoy Whitman, 
and publisher, John C. O’Laughlin. The 
material in its pages is staff prepared. 

The Army and Navy Register is another 
service weekly, with a circulation of about 
9,000 which also is issued each Saturday. 
Editorial office is at 511 11th St., N. W., 
and Mr. M. P. Ward is editor. Both of these 
weeklies deal with items of interest largely 
to service men and their families and carry 


no feature material. They are staff prepared, 


and occasionally run hand-outs, such as a 
speech by some high ranking army or naval 
officer. 

Other service publications which a quali- 
fied writer could contribute to without ex- 
pectation of remuneration in money are: 
Army Ordnance, a bimonthly published by 
the Army Ordnance Association, 806 Mills 
Building, L. C. Codd editor, circulation 
about 4500; Coast Artillery Journal, a bi- 

(Continued to page 55) 
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Larger, more com- 
lete, and better 


The 
Writer's Market 


. - « has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


T= only up-to-date, complete and accurate writer’s 
market directory is the 1940 Writer's Market. This 
has been checked and double-checked by hundreds of 
editors, by our own market agents, and by our own 
editorial staff. It is the only up-to-date market direc- 
tory, and the best one ever offered writers. 

This is the eighth edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put jout many new 
features suggested by our readers, and improved the 
last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new edition 
of The Writer’s Market? You need this book. Study 
over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine 
and newspaper in the worid carrying fiction; 
classified, indexed and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied, and stated in detail. 

Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England and Cancdda. 

Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 
Complete markets for photographs. 

Accurate copyright information written for us 
by the Register of Copyrights. 

Complete continuity wirements of ev 
radio station buying wen lanes material. ad 
Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Organs, 
Play Publishers, Verse Markets, etc., etc. 


Every responsible market for magazine fiction a 
in The 1940 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
rom this book. 


ORDER TODAY 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 

(0 Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1940 Writer’s 
Market.”’ I enclose $3.00. 

0 Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 


DIGEST and send me postpaid one copy of “The 
1940 Writer’s Market.’ I enclose $4.00 payment 


My subscription is [] new ( renewal [ extension 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, 


publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising 
epenciet, and newspaper men throughout United States, 


nada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

No sstationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy 
with cash to cover the May issue on or before April 15th. 
Rates 7 cents the word. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our “‘personal”’ department to please get in touch with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 





AUTHORS, ATTENTION—When you require 
graphs address Box 166, Mount lh oy N. Y 


ANYONE with little Back-Yard Garden can Earn 
up to $500.00 two months April-May. Or Earn 
Quick Cash writing Radio Questions and Answers. 
Stamp brings information. Lightning Speed, 
Streator, Illinois. 


IMPROVE your scripts with perfect English. Details 
free. Guaranteed service. Marksman, 10304, Fedora 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SHORT-CUT METHOD OF VOICE BUILDING and 
Effective Public Speaking. Complete; dime and 
stamp. Instructor, Box 4, Island Park, L. I., N. Y. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 


STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
heology; and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog. College 
of Universal Truth, 20 E. Jackson, Chicago. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars 
free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


BEWILDERED? 12 years analyzing people. $1 brings 
setts. — SERVICE, 1737 Monroe Ave., 
ew York. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
: 50 best markets sent for 25c. 
Willmar, Minn. 


MOTIVATED VOLITION, an _ understandable and 
workable formula for relativity in human relation- 
ships. 60c ea. Phil Ecko, 1145 So. Westmoreland 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


PAUL’S PHOTOS, 537 South Dearborn, Chicago. 
World-wide pictures for writers and editors. 
NEW—NEAT—HANDY! The Said—TIMESAVER. A 
“must” for every writer. (Copyrighted) 50c. TIME- 
SAVER, 2102 Grove St., Roanoke, Virginia. 


AUTHOR’S CRITIC WANTED for full-time or part- 
time work in literary agency. Must have exceptional 
ability as demonstrated by fiction sales and editorial 
experience. Write full qualifications. Office 1213, 
2 East 45th, New York City. 


HOLLYWOOD—Questions answered, studio informa- 
tion, 50c. Personal, friendly letter on Hollywood, 
50c. Stars’ glossy snapshots, 6 for 50c. James 
Sanucci, 1601 N. Stanley Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB is a unique organization 
with a constantly increasing membership including 
writers, teachers, librarians, business and profes- 
sional men and women. Its object, to help those 
EVERYWHERE whose opportunities for makin 
congenial friends are limited. NO PUBLICITY. 
Dollar memberships. Box 670, Seattle, Washington. 
Enclose postage. 


MEDICAL—Scientific information furnished writers, 
authors, publishers, lecturers. One dollar per ques- 
tion. Box 215, West Hartford, Conn. 


photo- 


Full instructions and 
Charles Olive, 


HELP YOURSELF to HEALTH with foods, directed 
by graduate registered nurse and author of BUD. 
DIES. in BUDAPEST, Katherine Volk, Cortez . 
Hotel, Los Angeles, California. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS, 10 FOR $1.00. Dance. 
Hillbilly-Race or assorted. Latest selections—name 
favorite bands or type records desired. C.O.D, 
orders filled. Free catalogs of new records on re. 
a PARAMOUNT, 1525 South St., Philadelphia, 

enna. 


SWING ALONG WITH THE BOHEMIAN PARADE for 
friendly contacts, adventure, romance. Dime brings 
the story. Geo. G. Gullock, Vineland, N. J. 


YOUNG MAN, SINGLE, published writer, wants any 
work, anywhere. Box A-2. 


WANT ADVICE? YOUR problems fully analyzed and 
answered by experienced Lawyer-Psychologist. One 
dollar. Confidential. Box A-6. 


DOLLARS from reading newspapers. Instructions 25c, 
Harris, Box 525, Georgetown, Kentucky. 25c re- 
fund coupon included. 


999,999 CARTOON IDEAS in Sears-Roebuck catalogue, 

Simply turn the pages, following my directions. $1, 

sell to 12 topflight cartoonists. Noel Wical, 
Mentor, Ohio. 


FREELANCERS! 25 cents brings you the opportunity 
of being on a newspaper staff! Hurry! Write! 
“Service,” 2822 N. Croskey St., Phila., Pa. 


100 JOKE, ITEM, PARAGRAPH, etc., markets, 25c, 
Mason, Campaign, Tennessee. 


DO YOU WANT TO GET DIMES, quarters, dollars, 
in your daily mail like we do? Then send 10c today 
for Seven Powerful Pulling Ads. Instructions, several 
good tips and many propositions included. Advisor, 
561 Paramount Blidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


WRITERS OR SEEKERS of quiet write Houghton, 
Guthrie, Oklahoma. Very reasonable apartments, 
famous mineral waters, workshop theatre. 89er 


celebration April. 

TYPEWRITER NOISY? Reduce noise 50% without 
expense. Three dimes bring information. Serg, Box 
42, Whitestone, New York. 


CATCH FISH WITH MY LURE—It gets them from 
all around. Costs only 17 three cent stamps. 
Charles Beeman, 120 Vista Place, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


LONELY??? DISCOURAGED??? Want cultured cor- 
respondents? Opportunities galore. Members every- 
where. Literary contests. Send 25 cents for two 
distinct literary magazines: and complete details. 
Laurentian Literary Guild, Room 42, 359 St. James 
St., W., Montreal, Canada. 


WIN BIG MONEY! 
Sample Contest Magazine, 
Mississippi. 


WRITERS IN SEARCH OF SUCCESS! Contact me 
for help with plots, research, general information. 
SHELDON WORTH, 2316 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


“WRITE AND GET PAID FOR IT’—Shows you defi- 
nitely how to earn instead of yearn. Those who 
follow its instructions sell—fiction, non-fiction. Free 
no obligation. Write E. R. Slater, Box 49, Glendale, 
California. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY=—I have compiled over 100,000 refer- 
ences covering wide range of topics from many rare 
books and manuscripts. his material invaluable 
for short story, feature, radio and scenario script 
writers. Will make available at modest rates if you 
will state subject interesting to you. On substantial 
assignments will make available for share in profits. 
Send stamped envelope. Joseph H. Mellen, 313 
Shepherd St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


AMATEUR WESTERN STORY WRITERS! Get my 
eight thousand word booklet, Ranch, Range and 
Round-up. Answers hundreds of questions. Informa- 
tion authentic. One dollar postpaid. Joseph Pickett 
Williams, 1404 Webster Ave., Houston, Texas. 


Valuable prizes! Keep posted. 
10c. Butler, Braxton, 
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ESOME? GET “CUPID’S MAIL”—16 Attractive 
Photos, 350 Descriptions, Names, Addresses, 25c. 
Your description, membership free! “Cupid’s Mail, 
2149-B, Jackson, Chicago. 


ICIAN’S SECRET—Spin “heads” or “tails” at 
ti Astonish your friends. Instructions, 25c. Leeroy 
Mason, Campaign, Tennessee. 


WIN AT THE RACES! Reliable System, $1. 
Newton, Box 158, South Carrollton, Kentucky. 


Cliff 


ATHLETE’S FOOT? Guaranteed remedy, 50c. Speer 
Mfg. Co., 505 Acoma, Denver. 


POETS! Start selling. 50 Paying Poetry markets, 35 
Greeting Verse markets and instructions, 25c. 
Market lists—every field. Bierman, D-1440 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


QUIET COTTAGE ON LAKE HURON —lIdeal for 
Writers. Reasonable. Marjorie Goodburne, 469 
Lenox, Detroit. 


IS THERE A FASCINATING, superior young lady in 
Philadelphia? Box A-8. 


GAGS WRITTEN FOR RADIO, STAGE, SCREEN— 
All new, original belly laffs. One or whole comedy. 
Send fifteen cents for Bellylaff Book No. 1. Edwin 
Spalding, 257 Clark Building, Canton, Ohio. 


APPLICANTS FOR EXECUTIVE CLEMENCY — 10 
good points to know $1.00. Boevers Typing Service, 
362 Cochrahe Street, Waupun, Wisconsin. 


CLEVER TITLES—Sell manuscripts, write synopsis. 
25c title. Box 561, Minneapolis, Minn. 


GO INTO BUSINESS—Start a Correspondence Club 
with only $1.00. Complete Plans 25c. Reedy-B, 
2149, Jackson, Chicago. 


PLOTTO BY COOK WITH INSTRUCTION BOOK— 
My copy brand new. Sell for $8. Lillian Saal, 
1031 So. Boulevard, New York City. 


WANTED PUBLISHER of Weekly Paper or Maga- 
zine, to publish and handle the sale of books having 
bearing on the Miami and Florida Real Estate 
boom. olume No. One already issued. J. O’Cal- 
laghan, 2118 N. W. 33rd Street, Miami, Florida. 


WORRIES? Write me your problem. I offer advice. 
Confidential. Enclose $1. Personal Counselor, Box 


PROVEN MIRACULOUS FORMULA for Health, Hap- 
piness and Success. One dollar. B. Peters, Ms.D., 
317 Everson Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


CARTOON BOOKLETS—25c each, 6 different $1.00. 
Box A-3. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING—Explanation of and sample 
sheets. Dime and stamp. Dorothy Korte, 1305 N St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


GOOD PAY for Prospect Lists to National adver- 
tisers. Establish own business full or part time. 
Detailed instructions $1.50. M. B. Howard, 549 
Seybold Bldg., Miami, Florida. 


JUVENILE (dollar) Story Plotter—selling three years 
—have Denver Writers’ Club approval. Detailed plots 
50c. Non-fictioneers: 25c formula brings $4 daily. 
H. Fraser, Box 455, Bracebridge, Ontario. 


PREPARATION OF MANUSCRIPTS for editors. 10c 
stamp. Public Stenographer, Charlana Davis, Fair- 
ment Hotel, Fairmont, W. Va. 


NOTED AUTHOR, gentleman, desires friendship cor- 
respondence with aspiring lady beginner. Chelsea 
Fraser, 2025 Stark, Saginaw, Mich. 


HOW TO FIND PLOTS IN THE DICTIONARY— 
Send 25¢ (coin) and stamp for system. Pierre 
Holst, 124 East State, Savannah, Georgia. 


COOK’S PLOTTO AND KEY—New, perfect condition. 
Sell ~— e- M. Webb, Route 1, Box 651, Pasa- 
ena, if. 
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GROUP WRITING INSTRUCTION, | individual criti- 
cism, camp life. All inclusive expense fifty-seven 
dollars up, for four weeks term, Social reference 
and health certificate required. Minnehaha, Hender- 
sonville, N. C. 


8 BLOOMING SIZE, named cacti. Attractive indoors 
or out, $1.00. Lenora Studio, Comfort, Texas. 
GENTLEMAN, 28, Protestant, well | educated, widely 
travelled, ful busi experience, writing 
talent, good appearance; wants g salari posi- 
tion; t porary-——per sit. State full details in 
first letter. Box A-9. 


WANT NEW ORLEANS, French Quarter, local color? 
Research. Five questions, dollar, cash. Ella, 3315 
Iberville (front), New Orleans, La. 


CHICAGO inquiries answered 25c, pictures 10c (no 
stamps). Rates for special reports) etc., on request. 
John Hand, 2425 Granville Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


GREETING CARD VERSE PAYS! Large buyers” list, 
selling dates, prices, suggestions, samples, 25c. 
Sellers’ Service, P. O. Box 56, Bangor, Maine. 


EXCLUSIVE FRIENDSHIP CLUB—Best connections 
guaranteed. Donna Service, Suite 1102, 210 Sth 
Ave., New York City. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY—Send 25c¢ 
for details and markets. Writer’s Service, Box 1355, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


YOU’LL WRITE AND SELL your pwn humor after 
reading Frankel’s gag-joke book. Exciting, stimulat- 
ing. 13c. Doni Frankel, 3623 Dickens, Chicago. 


WANTED—Author to revamp historic 
(published) into novel. Box A-4. 


YOUR POETRY BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED in bro- 
chure format at low cost. The Foxehead, 2102 
Wetmore, Everett, Washington. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Solves problems for 
lonely folks. Cultured, attractive members every- 
where. Particulars in plain, sealed envelope. Mary 
Matthews, Box 2315, Miami, Florida. 


YOUNG MAN, honest and industrious, seeks to cor- 
respond with young woman, brunette (or blonde), 
21-25, about 5’ 5”. Strictly confidential, Box A-5. 








biography 


BAD MEMORY? Simplified memory training condensed 
from authoritative books. 30 cents. Jennings, 1464 
Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


YOUR OWN STORY PLOT made vital and gripping 
with human interest and originality that carry you 
past the hurdle of plot. Send story-idea and $3 for 
2500-word plot-outline written to order for you. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Bayard York, 204 Raymond 
Road, West Hartford, Conn. ) 


PIX WANTED—The Amsterdam News is willing to 
buy interesting and spot news pictures using Negro 
subjects and events. Good prices paid. For par- 
> “gaa write—Editor, 2271 7th Ave., New York 

ty. 


BOGGED DOWN? Complete my partially developed 
salable Short Story and Short-Short plots. Interest 
compelling openings. Single—double twists. Sur- 
prise endings. Three wrapped dimes each, four 
one dollar. If dissatisfied, money refunded. A. 
Reaves, 2717 Wheat St., Columbia, S. C. 


IF YOU’RE A WRITER, let people know it! Allied 
Journalists’ Guild issues the only reputable free- 
lance identification—nationally r gnized b 
ship-press card! Send for application today!. (see 
following ads). 


1000 HEADS BETTER THAN ONE! Join Allied 
Journalists’ Guild writers in every specialization, 
from Boston to Manila, plus expert s co- 
operating. See AJG ad below. 


THE LONE WOLF goes hungriest! Why work alone? 
Co-operative advantages include information, op- 
portunities, research, protection, bulletins. See your 
local agent today! Allied Journalists’ Guild (head- 
quarters 1727-37 Lee, Evanston, Illinois). 








WriTeEr’s DicEstT 


WRITERS! CASH IN on ability. Stamp brings money- 
making ideas. Brown, 2135 Warner, Chicago. 


QUIET ROOM, board wanted — Florida preferred. 
Town or farm near fishing. Writer, Box 39, Brax- 
ton, Mississippi. 


WRITE FOR “FREE” Catalogue “Little Blue Books”. 
Renseb, W. D., 439 Hudson Terminal Building, 
New York City. 


PLAYS: HOW TO WRITE—Where to sell. Complete 
list of theatrical terms, all for one dollar. Robert 
MacDonald, Lake Stevens, Wash. 


ATTRACTIVE, EDUCATED, Bohemian scribe, female, 
very bored, needs “life” with stimulating corre- 


spondence. Write Box A-7. 


DRAWINGS CONSTRUCTIVELY eriticized by ex- 
perienced commercial artist, 3 for $1.00, plus re- 
hs postage. Frantz, 2711 E. 75th Place, Chicago, 


PLOT WEARY? Try Coal Mining. Action, thrills, 

drama, pathos. Markets open. Terminology 50c. 
Question fully answered 50c, 3 for $1. Strong de- 
tailed plots $2. War stories also in demand. Ques- 
tions and plots Allied Armies above rates. Over- 
sears veteran 2 years. No stamps. Henry McGinnis, 
Midway, Penna. 


INFORMATION SERVICE — Competent Research, 
Bibliographies, Excerpts and Allied Subjects for 
riters, Speakers, etc. Reasonable. Brief or Ex- 
tensive Studies. National Research Bureau, 1472 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 


SOUTHWEST, TEXAS, OLD MEXICO—Two (2) au- 
thentic answers, $1.00, stamped envelope. Roberta 
Cooley, Kellerville, Illinois. 


SALABLE CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN — Stamp 
brings particulars. Doni Frankel, 3623 Dickens, 
Chicago. 


WHAT DO YOU WANT TO KNOW? Authors rate 
$1. General Research and Information Bureau, 
P. O. Box 487, Los Angeles, Calif. 


RENT — Seventy-five dollar fifteen lesson writing 
course at quarter lesson. Details dime. Refunded 
first lesson. Salak, 6436 South Kimbark, Chicago. 


JOIN WRITER’S CIRCLE—Participate in co-operative 
advantages offered. Prospectus free. Besner, 30 
Church, Dept. 45, N. Y. City. 


WRITERS—Publish your books or stories the easy 
way. Suite I, Hoff Bldg., 256 West Florence Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


START FIVE MAILING BUSINESSES—Instructions 
50c. Richardson, 833 Park, Vineland, N. J. 


I READ HANDWRITING—Have studied outstanding 
personalities for 30 years. Enclose three paragraphs 
and 25c for a succinct study. Box W. 


WRITER’S EXCHANGE — Widen Cultural Horizon. 
Stamp for particulars. Fireside Correspondence Club, 
201 East Firestone Blvd., Downey, California. 


incidents, edited by Railroad 


RAILROAD STORIES, 
one dollar. 


Engineer, writer. Or three questions, 
H. E. Webster, Whitefish, Montana. 


“THE ABSTRACT”—A narrative of the Florida and 
Miami Real Estate boom, Price $1.50 per volume. 
J. O'Callaghan, 2118 N. W. 33rd St., Miami, Florida. 


inspira- 
5633 


Poems, Religious, 


WANTED—Agent to sell 
Gloria Givens, 


tional, on percentage basis. 
Theodosia, St. Louis, Mo. 


400 SYNONYMS FOR “SAID”—Dime and stamp. 
Paxson, 110 Walnut, Ardmore, Pa. 


NEWSPAPER JOBS—Learn practical reporting, free- 
lance journalism, from experienced editors by mail. 
The llers, Dept. 37, Bakersfield, Calif. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES—Large 
bargain list 10c. Books and courses bought. Want 
your circulars, folders, pamphlets, etc., mailed? 
Lots of prospects. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


“PARDON, COMMUTATION PLEAS expertly pre. 
pared”’. ‘Boevers Typing Service, 362 Cochrane St,, 
Waupun, Wisconsin. 


WORLD WAR VETERAN in Six Countries. Questions 
answred, 25 cents. John B. Behrends, 7229 §, 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


EXTRA MONEY WORKING at home in spare time, 
Five sure-fire proven plans—complete information 
on all. Get your today. Only 50c (coin). H & H 
Service, Box 2385, Coll. Sta., Cleveland, Ohio. 


LONELY—Seeking happiness? I contact single, cul- 
tured men and women desiring a wider acquaintance, 
White only. Write in confidence to Mona Ross, 
Box 3334, St. Paul, Minn. 


PRESS CARDS for freelancers, 25c. Press Car signs 
for automobile windshields, 35c. Both 50c. Asso- 
ciated Writers, 816 Oakwood, Columbus, Ohio. 


BEGINNING WRITERS—basic program outline with 
discussion of your troubles, ambitions. State ex- 
perience. Individual service $1. Glenn Letterman, 
R. D. 2, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


JUST OUT! 36-Page Beach Review, 
Eolia, Missouri. 


A PLEA! 
Miller, 


SALABLE NEW PLOTS, 25c, Story Briefs $1.00, 
Send your ideas for 3000 word plot outline $3.00 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Edna Morton, 7118 Ave. K, 
Houston, Texas. 


5 TO 10 DOLLARS each week extra at home. Write 
greeting card verses. New list buyers, helpful 
suggestions, prices 25c (coin). H & H Service, 
Box 2385, Coll. Sta., Cleveland, Ohio. 


POSTERS, EXCELLENT in lyrics, 
tion with Composer. Box A-10. 


25c. WOW, 


Beginner writer needs job badly. Edward 
160 Riverside Drive, New York City. 


wants collabora- 


WILL PAY $5 for acceptable, first person letters of 
500 to 3000 words, describing an ORDINARY day 
in your life. Your work, if any, homelife, environ- 
ment, spare time, etc. Be unreserved and use 
pseudonym, if desired. Legible handwriting all right. 
Foreign material welcome. Include stamped, self 
addressed envelope, if you want your stuff back. 
John Macfie, Garden City, Mich. 


WRITERS! FREE HELP! 
plan shows how, where. 
Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 


ANYONE CAN SELL—Juvenile articles bring easiest 
checks. Detailed instructions, market lists 50 cents. 
Brown, 282 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco. 


LADIES, GENTLEMEN: Make new friends through 
correspondence club. Sealed particulars free. Dept. 
W, Post Office Box 6114, Metropolitan Station, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


PROFESSIONAL GHOST he one ade offers his services. 
Wesley Thompson, Braddock, N. Dak. 


Start selling now! New 
Dime and stamp. Will 


FEATURE WRITERS write me for clippings for fea- 
ture articles. Isaac McKenzie, 720 Lethen St. 
Muskegon Heights, Mich. 


CORRECT TYPEWRITTEN FORM for short-stories. 
Sample included, 15¢ coin. E,. F. Johnson, 1032 S$ 
East Ave., Oak Park, III. 


REFINED SOUTHERN HOME WANTS BOARDERS. 
Write Elsie Barwick, Braxton, Miss. 


BEAUTY EDITOR, presently writing hair style articles 
for trade journals, seeks assignment with magazine, 
newspaper or periodical. Box A-11. 


THUMBNAIL PLOTS, 35c each, 4 for $1.00. E. F. 


Johnson, 1032 S. East Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 
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monthly published by the U. S. Coast 
Artillery Association, 1115 17th St., N. W., 
Maj. A. Bradshaw, Jr., editor, circulation 
about 3000; and The Cavalry Fournal, a 
bimonthly published by the U. S. Cavalry 
Association, 1624 H Street, N. W., C. S. 
Kilburn, editor, circulation about 2500. 


Secondary Markets 


The National Republic is a monthly 
founded in 1918, and has a circulation of 
about 30,000. It is edited by F. P. Litschert 
and Walter Steele and its policy is directed 
against all alien “isms”, especially fascist 
and communist varieties. “A magazine of 
fundamental Americanism” is its slogan. 
Articles such as “Our National Defense’, 
“The Enemy Within Our Gates”, and 
“Foreign Invasion of U. S. A.” are typical 
ones. Historical articles of patriotic slant 
are also accepted. Length should be kept 
to about 2,000 words and illustrations are 
desirable. Payment varies from $15 to $25 
for articles. Address: 511 11th St., N. W. 

The American Motorist is an official 
monthly of the American Automobile As- 
sociation with a circulation of about 27,000. 
It is edited by A. J. Montgomery, A.A.A., 
17th and Pennsylvania, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. A typical issue runs 30 to 40 pages. 
Articles dealing with highways and roads, 
historically interesting spots, or an ideal 
motor trip route would find place in its 
pages. Payment rates vary with type of 
contribution. Photographs or sketches are 
desirable. 

American Forests is published by the 
American Forestry Association monthly, at 
919 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. The magazine was established in 1895 
and has a circulation of about 15,000. The 
writer discussed its policies with Mr. Erle 
Kauffman, associate editor. Despite its name 
it endeavors to have a wide range of appeal 
and the locale of its articles may be set in 
foreign countries. An article on “Wood in 
Modern Warfare”, a story of the black- 
footed ferret of the prairie, or the 66,000- 
acre city forest of Seattle, are subjects which 








WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a re- 

jected manuscript send it to us. Find 

out why your manuscript was rejected. 
Certainly there was a reason. It wasn’t sent 
back for fun. 

We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most im- 
portant division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of your last 
Magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Most of our criticism checks are made out for 
less than ten dollars, a small sum to find out 
information that may prove invaluable to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure at 
articles may prove a famous success at novels. 
We are interested in your own individual prob- 
lem. Let us help you to a firm literary success. 
Write TODAY. 





FEES 


These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific mar- 
ket information about your own individual 
manuscripts. 

Up to 1000 words 

1000 to 2000 words 

2000 to 3000 words 

3000 to 4000 words 

4000 to 5000 words 

after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c per 

thousand words. 
Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 











Wrrrer’s Dicest 


TO SELL 


A SHORT STORY or ANY OTHER MANUSCRIPT 


an author needs proper guidance. Hoosier Institute 
not only teaches you HOW TO WRITE, but How 
TO SELL. That is why so many of our students 
are able to ‘‘crash the literary gates.’ 
JACK LONDON wrote us: 
“I feel justified in giving 
my judgment that your 
course in short story writing 
is excellently comprehensive 
and practical.” 
(Signed) JACK LONDON 
@ae~ The Hoosier Short 


Story Course is the only one 
Jack London ever endorsed. 


Booklet Free 


Write for our valuable FREE BOOKLET, “The Art 
of Story Writing’’ and full details. No obligation. 
Hoosier Students are getting Real Money for their 
work! They benefited from the personal direction of 
our critics, who will give you unlimited personal criti- 
cism and manuscript sales service. You, too, want to 
know how to get checks from publishers, month after 
month. So send now for the free booklet. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE (Est. 1917) 


Hoosler 8idg., 731-735 Sheridan Rd., Dept. 4524, Chicago, Il. 











WRITE FOR RADIO 


The Technique of Radio Script Writing. Personalized In- 
struction, Guided Revision by GEORGE ASNESS, Creator 
and former Director—Federal Radio Division; Producer of 
over 250 broadcasts—WJZ, WEAF, WOR, WHN, WMCA, 

WNYC, WARD, WEVD, WNEW, The Blue, Red, Mutual 
and Yankee Networks. Author of Stories in Liberty, Love 
Story, Better Living, Personal Adventure, Real America, 
Hearing Digest, Ten Story Book, The Miracle (Eng.), etc. 
At present—Instructor—‘‘Writing for Radio’ at League of 
American Writers. Write for Information and Low Terms— 
George Asness, 350 East 77th Street, New York 








SONG WRITERS! 


Poems or melodies. Write for my OUTSTANDING, 
as offer without delay. One cent marvelously 
spent. 4 gecpeiee that will speak for itself and one 
you can TRULY APPRECIATE. poe is believing . 

and LET ME CONVINCE YOU Ow! 


RAY HIBBELER 


C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Composers— Lyricists 


Songs arranged—words and melodies written or revised 


the arranger of "Cherry Blossom Lane," "Treasure 
Island,"" "Carolina Moon" and many other hits. Reason- 
able rates for finest professional service. Send for details. 


HAROLD POTTER 


Box 81, Station G, New York 











SID G. HEDGES 


English author of sixty books and thousands of articles and 
stories, whose work appears on both sides of the Atlantic, 
will, for the duration of the war, undertake every sort of 
literary help—Revision of Mss., Constructive riticism, 
Ghosting, Reading and Rewriting, Personal Guidance and 
Coaching for Beginners—this last is invaluable for ambi- 
‘ tious amateurs. Prices low. Inquire and send Mss, to: 


RIALTO, BUCKINGHAM ROAD, BICESTER, OXON, ENG. 


TYPING—NEAT, PROMPT 


Ms. pre] uae to attract editorial attention. Bond paper 
free extra outside pages, mailed flat. Quick 
rd ange alane corrections if wanted. 35c per 1000 words, 
verse {c per line. Book lengths 30c per 1,000 words. 


E. T. LOOPE 


8846 Century Blvd., Inglewood, Cal. 








have graced its pages recently. Articles on 
sylviculture always are run each month, 
Contributions should not be over 3000 words 
and 2000 is ideal, with several clear and in- 
teresting pictures. Amateurs and re-writers 
are warned that the editorial desk is harder 
to get by than the French army, and the 
author must know his subject inside-out. 
Payment rates are 1c a word up for accepted 
articles. The editors complain that so much 
material submitted to them is a re-hash of 
press releases of the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Interior on the subject, and it 
is instantly recognized. So depend on an 
original contribution to make the grade of 
this magazine. The A.F.A. also publishes 
the bi-monthly Conservation devoted to sav- 
ing national resources, but most of the ma- 
terial herein is published without remunera- 
tion to the authors. 

The Journal of the American Association 
of University Women is a quarterly pub- 
lished in October, January, April and June. 
Issues average from 60 to 75 pages and each 
issue carries six or eight articles of subjects 
of interest to feminists and university women, 
i.€., such topics as women in public admin- 
istration, university women and the ‘world 
crisis, and so on. Payment is on the basis 
of honorariums. Editorial office is at 
A.A.U.W. headquarters, 1634 Eye Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C., and Ruth Wilson 
Tryon is editor. The circulation of this 
magazine is about 70,000. Be sure that you 
have a subject of national interest to a 
feminine audience, and then write the editor 
a letter of inquiry about it. No fiction is 
used of course by this quarterly. 

Sphere is a monthly published by the 
Whaley-Eaton Publishing Company, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. This is a 
service which supplies various types of in- 
formational news letters to clients from all 
over the nation, and Sphere is a publication 
which goes to clients primarily. Circula- 
tion is about 5,000 and the editor is P. H. 
Whaley. Subjects of an economic nature, or 
business interest, are chiefly featured. Many 
of the articles are staff-prepared, others 
are secured from qualified free-lancers. 
Articles are written from the angle of the 
business-man. “Labor Uppercuts Agricul- 
ture”, “What Shall We Do With Our Gold”, 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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and “Another Budget Staggers to Congress” 
are typical titles of articles. Articles should 
be about 1500 words and no pictures are FOR BEGINNERS 
needed. Payment varies with the type of 
article. Write a letter of inquiry about any For those writers who are just starting, 
contemplated contribution. Material which who have never sold a story, I have 
goes into the Whaley-Eaton news letters are something that will save you a year's 
gathered largely by their own staff. time. A post card will bring you full 
details. Address 
“WRITER 

In the rural sections of America, the only 1332 $. Bonnie Beach Pl., Los Angeles, Callf. 
publication known to come from the capital 
city is the Pathfinder, which appears each 
Saturday. It was recently taken over by 
Emil Hurja, and its circulation has in- SCREENPLAY WRITING 
creased in two years from 900,000 to 1,100,- If_ you can write and have worthwhile ideas, why limit your 
000. Its contents constitute a news-review | sMorts, to the penny markets? Screen play writers = 
of the week and it is staff prepared. springboard to such success. Write for particulars. 

The United States News commencing ALFRED MATSON 
with 1940, shed its habiliments of a weekly | ?- 0 Bex 127 ee ON: 
newspaper size publication, and blossomed 
forth streamlined in a manner patterned 
after Time and Newsweek. David pesca PLOTS; The Easy Way!! 
. . . . . DOUBLE YOUR SALES with original Ready-Write s plots. 
is editor and it has a circulation of about || Ean pict 3s coppletterautts, pieniy Yor cemtitcations, then By 
90,000, with offices at 2201 M St., N. W. represent the nest story material available, can be slanted at 
It sells for a dime, is about as thick as Stories and sketches of Your own. On “atrial oF Hom 
Newsweek and its record so far in its new cee ee Se 
guise is said to be a splendid one. It does || Detective Pulps — 


A “pa : Love Pulps Adventure Pulps 
a brisk newsstand trade in addition to its COMPLETE, chapter by siinctie Western Book Plots, $15; Light 


pe a . aR et ps 1?) gag our bs BD those fictionizing Sor 
large mailing list. It is largely staff-prepared. || Mames'Sn request).’ All plots quoted ‘here xe guaranteed salanie 


. e or your money is refunded! 
The Inter-American Quarterly is pub- || siti *fasure Four manutertpia Being ‘st least’ 90% 
lished at 1200 National Press Building, || they"wat make you money! 1 “on ost you money= 


Washington, and edited by Mr. John I. B. OSBOURN'S 


ou Contributions to this 300 So. sina coed (Thompson Bidg.) Se Sees Colo. 


Week after week more of our beginning clients achieve their first 


|W strive always to make our clients’ work sale and prove that they can write for publication. We also help 
not easy—but fun. There is nothing easy professionals to find their best markets and improve their work. 


Miscellaneous News Notes 



































“s . * “‘Am tickled to think you were able to sell my story. That means a 
about writing successfully but there is a joy lot to me. It does something to a beginner’s ambition . . .’’—*Al- 
: : ° tadena, Calif. ‘‘I was delighted. Having worked with instructors, 
and satisfaction to be had which few other Collaborators and such I found most of them rather a hard-boiled 
| : lot. I have come to the conclusion that some of them are human 
professions can offer. We try to make our after all... . Minneapolis, ate, * .. it awoke something for- 
st . gotten in me. he kinks of fear and uncertainty are gone from my 

work with clients firm but not harsh, exact- mind. . . "—*Crystal City, ~~" “Thanks. Other than that there is 

4 . . very little left for me to say. rou _can understanc that feeling after 

l ing but not discouraging, and above all re- having sold my first story . . .”"—*Zanesville, Ohio. 


sultful, That’s why COMFORT clients “I’ve had fun and much profit from working with you . . .”"—*Bloom- | 


iio ington, lll. “‘A red letter day for me! That sale was ait I needed 

know the fun of writing. really to put me to work, Thank you so much!’’*—*Washington, 
D. ties _ a ““ a ee ly euowee and more — 

a little fun . .’—*Cut Ban ont “‘News of my story’s sale 

Send for your FREE copy of the Market- came to me with a delightful surprise. I appreciate your patience 
—*Stephenville, Tex. ‘‘It is really swell working 

ial d gig —*H T ‘Thank h f h 
congen i MH ut enjoy it.’ ouston, Tex. ‘“‘Thanks ever so much for the 
genial an best paying markets. Mail a check and your letter, To say that I’m elated doesn’t half express 


st i i ’—*San Marino, Calif. *All comments are voluntary and un- 
| po card TODAY. No obligation. oo F cae ats 


° ° and persistence. 
| Propensity Test, designed to show your most I thought it was going to be complicated and technical, 


Send for our FREE Market-propensity Test! A postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 


107 N. 8th Street, Dept. 458, St. Louis, Mo. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





WriTter’s DicEst 





| SPECIALIZE 


in developing talent. If you 
have talent and are willing to 
work, I’d like to hear from you. 
Because I am a writer myself 
and have also had editorial ex- 
perience, I can help you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd St., New York City 





RES Typerie 


RESPONSIBLE — EFFICIENT — SPEEDY 
Accurate typing of books, stories, theses, plays, Free car- 
bon and extra outside pages. Minor corrections if requested. 
Mailed flat. Rates on book-lengths. Poetry %c per line. 
Return postage, please. 

30c per 1000 words, 25¢ after 15,000 

If typing’s your worry 
To RES quickly hurry! 
211 West Maple Street Lombard, Illinois 











Don’t you get checks from editors? 
Now you can get them by operating one 
of our tested, money-making news 
bureaus. Own and manage it yourself. 


Easy, ——- work. No capital 
needed. This offer not good within 60 miles of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. Complete instructions for operating, 
50c coin or money order. Twin City News Bureau, 
Dept. W. D., 112 Lumber Exchange Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 














Original manuscripts wanted. Will buy 


outright or handle on royalty basis orig- 
inal three or four act plays suitable for 
production in rural schools. For addi- 
tional information write direct to 


THE NATIONAL DRAMA CO. 


Dept. W Memphis, Tenn. 


COLLABORATE 


If your manuscript is salable as you have written it, I im- 
mediately contact Editorial Buyers for you, asking 10% of 
the proceeds when the story is sold. But if your Manu- 
Script is not salable as you have written it, the Story will be 
Revised, Rewritten, Developed by Staff Revisionists. You 
receive 70% of the proceeds. My Agency receives 20% of 
the Proceeds for the Creative Assistance given you plus 10% 
of the Proceeds for — the story. Your original manu- 
script supplies the Story Idea. Nathalay Staff Revisionists 
supply the technique—vivid descriptions; characters that 
live; unique plot structures; true-to-life dialog, etc, Manu- 
scripts may be submitted in any form. Only your name 
appears as the author. Before spending money anywhere 
for help of any kind learn the Truth as I see it about your 
writings. If you are seeking Editorial Contacts, send a@ 
Manuscript for Reading and a Big, Eight-Page Analysis. 
For Reading and Eight-Page Analysis, enclose $1 for each 

words or fraction thereof, plus return postage. After 
12,000 words enclose $4 regardless of length. A_ separate 
reading fee for each script. My Eleventh Year. The West 
Coast’s active agent. What have you for Hollywood? No 
Personal interviews. Reading Fees must accompany all 
manuscripts. 








FOR YOUR PROTECTION 
The following Affidavit has been acknowled by a 
duly authorized reer 2 i “The undersigned de- 
Se 3% of Nathalay Staff Revisions 
e sold are First Sales for Beginning Writers 


» 1937, Mattie 














RALPH NATHALAY “*usemrz agency 


917 Shreve Building San Francisco, California 


journal are usually accepted without re- 
muneration. Its purpose is to strengthen 
Pan-Americanism. 

The Journal of the National Education 
Association of the United States is published 
from September to May, inclusive by the 
N.E.A. It is edited by Dr. Joy Elmer 
Morgan and short articles dealing with 
aspects of education of national interest are 
accepted. No payment is made for articles 
printed. Address is 1201 16th St., N. W. 
The circulation is 200,000. 

Childhood Education is likewise published 
from September through May only, by the 
Association for Childhood Education, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C., Frances 
Mayfarth editor. Short articles on juvenile 
and adolescent education are desired, but 
no remuneration is made for articles 
published. 

Catholic Action is a monthly which is an 
organ of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference is published at 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
and has a wide circulation. It is devoted 
to articles and news of a welfare nature in 
the Catholic Church, and most of its ma- 
terial is prepared by persons affiliated with 
the N.C.W.C. or church authorities. Most 
material is carried without remuneration, 
but prospective contributors may correspond 
with Mr. Charles A. McMahon, editor. 

The American Foreign Service Fournal 
is a monthly published by the American 
Foreign Service Association on slick paper 
and each issue is from 100 to 125 pages. A 
number of articles in each issue are from 
the foreign service personnel, but short con- 
tributions from qualified persons are also 
purchased on such subjects as foreign rela- 
tions, sketches and short accounts of other 
races and nationalities, which are calculated 
to carry a reader appeal. George H. Butler, 
Department of State is editor. The circula- 
tion is not large and so the amount paid for 
contributions cannot be large. 

Many humor magazines have tried to es- 
tablish themselves in Washington at various 
times, but they have all gone to the wall for 
some reason or other. The last of this la- 
mented group was Senator which started 
off so promisingly in January, 1939 and 
folded by the end of the summer. 
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Sir: 

We propose starting a magazine and would ap- 
preciate receiving any material of the type used 
in Esquire and the New Yorker. All material 
must be accompanied by stamps for return. 

Wright Publishing Company, 
59 Cannon St., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





Sir: 

Re “Writing Adventures,” by Henry Kuttner, 
in the February, 1940, issue of WritTER’s DicEst, 
your bright-eyed pupil pounced on a dandy boner 
in the quotation which Mr. Kuttner presents as 
an example of local color authentically used. 

Vide page 17, halfway down the first column: 
“thick with rivervine hardwoods laced with 
Ilanos.” 

Where’s the Spanish dictionary? 
masc., a plain, 

You know the lone prairie, wide open spaces, 
out where the west begins. 

The word intended is lianas, which can be found 
in any little old English dictionary, and means 
high-climbing and twining woody plants, usually 
tropical. 

Only Dali could paint the picture of trees laced 
with llanos. 

Marion Burcxy (Mrs. F. W.), 
9438 Central Park Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Llano, noun, 





Prize Contest 


For the best piece of documentary writing on 
some aspect of life in the United States, Direction 
is offering the following prizes: 

First prize, $50; second prize, $25. Three ad- 
ditional manuscripts will be given honorary men- 
tion and published within a year at our usual 
rates of one cent a word. 

Direction offers these prizes in the conviction 
that documentary writing is creating a new form 
suited to the times. It is a form that lies midway 
between reportage and fiction. Utilizing the fac- 
tual material of the report, but treating that mate- 
rial with the craft knowledge of the story-teller, 
the documentary writer aims to give to actuality 
the emotional drive and experiential quality of 
art. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied by informa- 
tion which will enable us to check on authenticity 
of material if accepted. 

Our space is limited. Contributions should not 
be more than 1500 to 2000 words in length. The 
contest will close May first, and the two prize- 
winning contributions will be published in a spe- 
cial summer fiction number of Direction, appear- 
ing June Ist. 

The judges for the contest will be: Erskine 
Caldwell, George Seldes, Edwin Seaver and the 
editors of Direction. 

_ Address all contributions to Documentary Writ- 
ing Contest, Direction, Darien, Conn. 





YOU CAN WIN! 


Camay is offering $31,000 in Cash Prizes! 
Crisco is offering $20,000 in Cash Prizes! 
Drene is offering $14,000 in Cash Prizes! 


In the last Crisco Contest, Shepherd Students 
won 48 of the 200 FIFTY DOLLAR AWARDS 
and 1 of the 2 FIVE THOUSAND DOLLAR 
AWARDS. 


YOU, TOO, CAN WINI THE SHEPHERD PER- 
SONAL COACHING COURSE IN CONTEST 
TECHNIQUE WILL BRING YOU THE SECRETS 
OF WINNING THAT ARE WINNING FOR 
AMERICA'S BIGGEST WINNERS! 


FREE HELP! 


As a foretaste, I offer you a gift copy of the 
newest Shepherd Bulletin. It will bring you the 
finest winning help procurable for the Crisco, 
Camay and Drene Contests: 84 WINNING 
ENTRIES, WINNING IDEAS, WINNING 
TIPS, WINNING WORDS, WINNING 
PHRASES, WINNING SECRETS. 


Write NOW! A penny postal will do. Simply 
ask for “the free Bulletin" 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















""HELL!" 


SAID 
THE DUCHESS, 


“I went to college for four years trying to learn 
how to be a writer. It cost me $4000.00 and 
I haven’t sold a yarn yet!” 


We won’t charge you $4000.00 to put you on 
the road to successful writing, but merely fifty 
cents per thousand words of manuscript, yet 
the services you will receive will prove to be 
far more beneficial than any college course you 
could ever take. This service includes a full, 
collaborative report. If your story is salable 
and we sell it for you we return the reading fee 
and charge only ten per cent of the selling price. 
AND EVERY manuscript sent to us is read and 
given careful consideration for its sales possi- 
bilities by Joseph Gartside, former professor of 
the short story, now a Hollywood writer. 
Through years of experience in teaching and 
writing he knows where your story will SELL. 
Why not let him get YOU started TODAY? 


HOLLYWOOD WRITERS SERVICE 


3195 West Olympic Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Wairer’s DIGEsT 





Sr: 


A GREAT EDITOR SAYS There are a number of people laboriously re. 


writing science articles for Sunday School maga- 


] CAN HELP You zines from out of date books when they could 


obtain up-to-the-minute information simply by 


Robert H. (Bob) Davis, famous editor Munsey group ° Bt : 
of magazines, discoverer of many noted writers, now asking. We have half a million photographs in 
widely read columnist on New York Sun, recently wrote our files, and photographers standing around ready 


me as follows, ‘(Dear Scammon: It interests me to know ai sobs é 
that you have gone into the business of Literary Consult- to make any thing within reason that any body 
ant. You are one of the few writers I have known who wants, but ever so often we encounter somebody 


has any capability at all for intelligent revision. I have : . . sd 

known you to lick a poor story into a good one for the who thinks that he has to bring his Kodak into 

reason that you were expansive enough to seize an editor’s the plant to get a picture. 

nage It is this same knowledge that you can impart Many writers of experience do not realize that 

to others.’ ; vee , 
companies are usually as eager to publicize their 


ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, UNIQUE METHODS personalities as their products. Exclusive pictures 


My method of showing you the broad principles of . ° ‘ : 
modern fiction, as well as the tricks and devices of highly and sometimes exclusive material of high market 
paid writers, is used by me exclusively. If you have value can be provided. 


never done any writing but wish to, if you are writing 

but not selling, if you have made a few sales, but are Tom Manuoney, News Bureau, 

making no progress, if you have tried others without General Electric Company 
43 


d f FREE BOOKLET. ‘ 
OY ee 1 River Road, Schenectady, N. Y. 


$30,000 FROM ONE oe 
SHORT STORY A contest for poets has been announced by the 


How I made $30,000 out of one short story in the Post, * Ee . 1 
after it had been twice rejected by them and at least once Carter Publishing Co., Inc., 542 Fifth Ave., New 
by every other possible market, is a story in itself of in- 
terest and value to any writer. It is in my FREE BOOK- York, N. Y. The contest will be open to any 
LET entitled THE ROAD TO WRITING THAT PAYS. poet, amateur or professional, living in the United 
Send for it; learn how I will guide and help you to write : gn ‘ 
short stories. articles, este a mowsnanes pero, his- States or Canada. Eight cash prizes totaling $100, 
tories, biographies and novels. Learn how I coach a begin- ae . 
ner sympathetically and develop talented but unrecognized plus publication in an anthology, are offered. 
writers. Special work with professionals. Complete selling , 4 : - 
Suen ‘Tear lew wien. teed ter ay PRES Cocke, : 1. Poetry in any form or length will be con 

sidered, and any poet may send in as many en- 
tries as he or she wishes. However, no contestant 
will be eligible to receive more than one prize. 


2. Eight cash prizes are offered, as follows: 


NOVELS WANTED | First Prize, $40.00; Second Prize, $20.00; Third 
We are seeking promising novel manuscripts that are suit- Prize, $15.00 ; Five Prizes of $5.00 each. 
able for immediate publication, No, restrictions as to time | 3, ‘The winning poems, plus as many other 
NO READING FEE entries as are considered meritorious by the judges, 

Prompt decision and report. All manuscripts must be fully shall be published in an anthology by the Carter 
prepaid or will not be accepted. Publishing Co.. I 

CARTER-BALLER CORP., Publishers i daa, aes Teese tol ; 
36 E. 22 Street New York, N. Y. 4. Entries, to be considered, must reach the 
offices of the Carter Publishing Co., Inc., not later 
than July 31, 1940. 
L O U | S E R | E Fong. 2 St. 5. All prize-winning poems, plus all others ac- 

: ull cepted for publication in the anthology, become 

I am interested in the work of authors who are not the property of the Carter Publishing Co., Inc. 
of the standard pattern, and in seeing work which needs 6. It is not necessary to purchase anything to 
to be very carefully placed. Revision and criticism of- oe ‘il . , 
fered if needed. Usual agent’s commission. Address poner eeee ontestants will not be required to buy 
correspondence to MARTHA HARRISON, Associate. | °°Pi€s of the book, nor pay any entry fee. 
CarTER PusBLisuinc Co., Inc., 
542 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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R $500 Radio Play Contest 


Writers find Practical Fiction Writ- 

pK bos Way phn ce —_ The Charles H. Sergel Play Contest, University 
ae iti- A ‘ - 

<i... ~ professional guidance. . . of Chicago, Chicago, Ill., offers $500 for the best 

sales service . . . No flattery, no short radio play. Closes June Ist. 

wasted time or effort. The most = 

interesting, — plan for fic- 

tion writers. Investigate now. Send ‘ i 

for free booklet and criticism coupon. Typing Typing 


sreeneereenee®! | ATTENTION: NEW CLIENTS 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. ALL WORK 25¢ per 1,000 WORDS ON YOUR FIRST ORDER 
Regular prices: 35c per M to 25.000; 30c per M over 25.0 0 











Send me your free book, “‘The Way Past the 20-lb, bond. Carbon free. Minor corrections if spec ll 
” “1b, . le specified. Dupli 
Editor,"" and the free criticism coupon. cate Grst and last sheets. Mailed flat. NEAT AND ACCURATE. 


G. M. BROWN 
BOX 115 EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 














Address 




















BOOKS 


catalogues, 
to its readers. 
are authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 
WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





book 





It 
a on oy B. Opdycke 
Desk Standard Dictionary 
Indexed 
The Cegeost Word and How to 
U: 


se 
j. Turck Baker 
Desk Form of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 
Roget’s Thesaurus 
Peter Mark Roget 
Synonyms and Antonyms 


Webster’s 's"Bictionary 
Write It Ri 
adios Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar 
janet Rankin 
A Wate, Sooner of the 
English Language 
james C. Fernald 
English Grammar _ Simplified... . 
james C. Fernald 
Writing — English 
Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder 
Soule’s a gue 
Don’t Say 


PLAYWRIT ING 
Write That Play 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Theory and Technique of 
Playwriting 
john H. 
So You’re Writin 
4 fe ton 
Radio Dictionary 
Leonard Lewis 
Radio Writing 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write Them 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Dont’s of Radio Writing 1.00 
Ralph ~—— 
New fing Screen 
Writin 
Tame 


How to Write an “sell eed 
Stories . eee 
By Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
mmandments ............. 2.75 
O. 3. Martin 
Radio Writing 
Max W. 


nn 
a Play? 
amilton 


3.50 


ylie 
POETRY OR VERSE 
Poems Editors Buy............. 
Edith Cherrington 
First Principles of Verse 
Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters 
Horatio Winslow 
Walkers’ Sones Dictionary... 2.00 
er 
How to ‘Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
Points About Poet 
Donald G. French 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The baa 4 Market 
M. Mathieu 
= year Book and Market 


uide 
Phota Market eee 
John P. Lyons 
1940 sete Almanac & Market 
uide ... cee ee teers os 
Writers’ & Artists Yearbook... . 
All foreign markets 


3.50 


"50 


1.75 


Writer’s Digest 


50 Wm 
Plot of the Short 
50 





PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story. RY 4 


‘hog A . ook 


Henry libert t Phillips 
Plots and Personalities 
j. E. Downey @ E. H. Slosson 


SONG WRITING 
Facts About aectened mane 
Writing gioa-die eo: ee 
Sigmund ‘St 
The ans of foe, . 1.00 


Dubin 
So You Went to Write a Song.. 
Robert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 
Profitable Photography for Trade 
mw 3 50 
Rossiter Snyder 
Fifty Dellax a Week with 
and Camera 
Paul C. Holt @ H.R. Snyder 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
se —How to Have a Brain 


Jack Woodford 
Short Story Technique 

David Rafjelock 
Narrative T q 

Thomas H. Uzzell 


no Wood os 
Stories You Can 
urence D’ = 
Writing for Profit 
D. Wilhelm 
Technique of Fiction Writing. . 
R. S. Dowst 
The Writing of Fiction....... 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 
eae 
rt 


~ 


. 175 
. 3.00 


hur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S offman 
Juvenile Story Writing 
obinson 
My ——_ Success Secrets 
Will Herman 
Advanced Problems of the Fic- 
tion Writer 
John Gallishaw 
The Story’s the Thing 
Agnes Parsons 
Writing As a Career 
Thomas H. Uzzell én 
Magazine Writing and Editing. . 
Charnley @ Converse 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia. 19.50 
Complete—4 Volumes 

ag: my and Narrative 


Wr naar 


Around th 





Manuscripts Salable.... 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 
Protection of Liter Property. 3.75 
— Wittenberg 
Tochaiags « : the p Mayetety Story. 2.50 
‘arolyn 
Modern Creinal OG 3.00 
Dr. Harry Suderman 
Magazine Article Writing 
E. Brennecke 
Contest Gold 
Writing Novels to Sell. . 
Laurence D’Orsa 
The ar of the 
Carl H. Grabo 
Writing the Sex Novel. . 
Murder Manual .... 
Underworld and Prison ‘Slang. . 
Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide... 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer’s 
Air _— Writer’s Guide 
need ingo 
Ramon R. 
This Trade of Writing 
dward Weeks 
The Profit in Writin 
aurence D’ 
ae ~ for the Writer...... 


roj. 
The Writer’s Book 
ames Kna 
Chats on Feature 
—s. 


Making G "Warden 
arden 


The — j 
ee or 

Editor’s Choice 

Alfred Dashiel 
Puns—Ist Edition 

B. B. Vivian 
How to Prepare Mss. and 

Contest Entries 

The => a 


Learning to Wike 
Denthe Hubbard 
The Art of Cartoonin 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning 
Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Your Humor Into Money. 1.00 
Sidney K. _ a 
Authors seo the Book Trade.... 2.00 
rank Bd. 


How to Make Money By 


ritin 
Selling What You Write 
Donald MacCampbell 
Prize Contest—How to Win 


Them i Bh Saints 
Helen King 
Business Paper Writing 2.50 
Pauline & Wilfried ‘Redmond 
Writing and Selling Special 
Feature Articles 
Helen M. Patterson 
The Mind in the Making ...... 
James Harvey Robinson 
Manuscript Record Book....... 


uide. .. 


Kaitos 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 
Please send me the following books prepaid: 


Gentlemen: 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 

















Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 








General, Literary and Fictional Markets 


Chicago Defender, 3435 South Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Robert S. Abbott, Editor. “We 
use both news stories and fiction about Negroes. 
Subject matter includes any topic about or of 
interest to Negro readers. Dialect material is 
taboo. Length is 1000 words; no limitations on 
news material. Fiction brings $1.50 a column 
and articles are paid for according to value. We 
pay on publication.” 


National Historical Magazine, Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall, Washington, D. C. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. Frances Parkinson 
Keyes, Editor. ‘“We use short stories and full- 
length novels with American historical back- 
grounds, Feature articles, authentic American 
historical background, from 1500 to 6000 words. 
We use photographs that accompany the articles 
and stories. Reports are as soon as possible, and 
we pay prior to publication. 


Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Edwin Balmer, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy ; $2.50 a year. “We like stories that are full 
of realism and romance and written against a 
smart, sophisticated American background, as well 
as the middle-class settings. We suggest a study 
of the magazine so as to enable the prospective 
writer to get the proper slant. Lengths: shorts, 
up to 5000 words; short shorts, 1500 to 2000 
words; novelettes, 12,000 to 15,000 words; 
novels, 50,000 words. We also accept articles. 
Good rates are paid on acceptance.” 


Varsity Magazine, 1151 Roscoe Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Kenneth T. Ripley Editor. “We have 
established representatives covering all college cam- 
Ppuses to supply news items. However, we will 
accept short biographical sketches for the de- 
partment “Varsity’s Hall of Fame.” Query be- 
fore submitting scripts.” 


Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. Lawrence Lee, Editor. 
Issued Dec., March, June, Sept.; 75c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use distinguished literary 
pieces, 4000 words. We pay $5.00 for a printed 
page of approximately 350 words on publication. 
We also use articles on social, political, foreign 
affairs, scientific, artistic subjects. We report in 
about two weeks.” 





Western Pulp Magazines 


Best Western, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 
City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly ; 15c a copy; 90c a year. ‘“‘We use fiction 
of all lengths, 2000 to 40,000 words. We prefer 
shorts from new writers—up to 6000 words. Only 
mature, modern copy is wanted ; no juvenile, over- 
dialectic gun-shooting stuff. See published stories 
on this. The emphasis in the shorts is on char- 
acter rather than complication or straight action. 
Girl interest should be worked into longer stories; 
not necessary in shorts. We report in ten days 
and pay Yc to 1%c. a word, on acceptance.” 


Complete Western Book, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. _Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We 
use all lengths of fiction, 2000 to 40,000 words. 
We prefer shorts from new writers in lengths up 
to 6000 words. Don’t send any juvenile, over- 
dialectic, gun-shooting stuff. Emphasis should be 
on character rather than complication or straight 
action. Girl interest should be worked into longer 
stories; not necessary in shorts. We report in ten 
days. Payment is Yec to 1¥%c a word, on 
acceptance. 

The Rio Kid Western, 22 West 48th Street, 
New York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 10c a copy; 40c a year. “We use one 
lead novel, 45,000 words, by arrangement. Short 
stories up to 5000 words are accepted. Reports 
are prompt, and we pay Yc a word, and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Western Fiction Magazine, 330 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly ; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We 
use fiction in all lengths, 2000 to 40,900 words. 
Shorts, from new writers, preferred—up to 6000 
words. Only mature modern copy is wanted, no 
juvenile over-dialectic, gun-shooting stuff. See 
published stories on this. Emphasis, in shorts, on 
character rather than complication or straight 
action. Girl interest should be worked into 
longer stories; not necessary in shorts. We re- 
port in ten days and pay Yc to 1'%’c a word, on 
acceptance.” 


Western Novel and Short Stories, 330 W. 42nd 
Street, New York City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly ; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We 
use same type of material with same requirements 
in this magazine as in Western Fiction. 
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Western Short Stories, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We 
use all lengths of fiction from 2000 to 40,000 
words. Shorts, from new writers, are preferred— 
up to 6000 words. We want only mature, modern 
copy; no juvenile over-dialectic, gun shooting 
stuff. See published stories on this. The emphasis 
in shorts is on character rather than complication 
or straight action. Girl interest should be worked 
into longer stories; not necessary in shorts. We 
report in ten days and pay Yac to 1¥ac a word, on 
acceptance.” 





Play Markets 


The National Drama Company, Box 797, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. James C. Parker, President. 
“We offer a market here for original plays suit- 
able for production in rural schools. Three or 
four acts, with little change of scenery and a ma- 
jority of women in the cast. No suggestiveness or 
strong love scenes should appear in the script. 
Play should run about two hours. Payment is in 
cash or royalty on percentage basis.” 

One-Act Play Magazine, 105 West 40th Street, 
New York City. William Kozlenko, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use 
original one-act plays of all types, also original 
radio scripts. We report in two weeks. Payment 
is $5.00 to $10.00 in addition to royalties on 
staging or other productions.” 


BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: "'I'm terribly proud of 
you," writes Anne B. Fisher, author of the new great 
novel of America, CATHEDRAL IN THE SUN, which is 
now being featured in bookstores from coast to coast. 
ee book is being called, by leading critics, ‘‘Another 
jamona."* 


LATEST NEWS: Just placed the second book in a row for 
Winifred Waddell, whose HERE DWELLS ENCHANTMENT 
appeared in January. The new book is HOOD OF STARS, 
and will be featured in June. 


LATEST CALLS: One of our largest eastern publishers 
has inaugurated a Life In America Contest; material re- 
— consists of — of characteristic Americans. 
iographies may cover Americans either past or present, 
as long as the pictures of the country are true. $2,500 
for each manuscript accepted. Write me for details. 





Last month | mentioned the market for westerns was in- 
creasing. The English market for this type of escape litera- 
ture is booming because of the war; as a result American 
publishers are more inclined for that sort of book. This is 
an excellent chance for authors in the western field. 


Writers working with me are published by such firms as 
DODD, MEAD; CARLYLE HOUSE; DOUBLEDAY, DORAN; 
APPLETON-CENTURY; WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY; 
VANGUARD; E. P. DUTTON; FLEMING REVEL; and popu- 
lar book firms like PHOENIX, WILLIAM GODWIN, 
GREENBERG, etc. 


Query Me On Your Ideas 


| am particularly interested in oy first books. 
Whether your book is complete or in outline form, write me 
about it; | should be glad to indicate its possibilities. 


A. L. FIERST | 


WHATS IT 


GETTING YOu? 


Stop and Think About Yourself. What's 
YOUR Talent Getting YOU? 


Most beginning writers really have talent— 
solid, workable talent—but | have found these 
beginners waste years, strength, ambition... 
what is worse, become discouraged ... all for 
one reason. 


Because they have pointed their talent in 
the wrong direction. 


The writers working with me, beginners AND 
professionals, seem to be headed in the right 
direction, most of them. At least, they admit 
that the markets | have determined for them 
are the markets they should be writing for, 
the markets they are happiest writing for... 
and the markets that pay them best. A com- 
bination that seems to bring them a lot of 
contentment. 


“Without your encouragement in the beginning, 
and your salesmanship since," writes Jules 
Birkov, “I couldn't have gotten anywhere." You 
will be hearing a great deal about this writer. 

Sales as we go to press for authors whose 
true markets | have found aggregate $1,487.50 
(including $200 for one confession story, $250 
each for two detective stories, $150 for a ro- 
mance and several smaller sales). 


My successful and promising clients, writers who are 
building their careers, have found what their true 
markets are .. . what they can do best. The best way 
for you to begin working with me is to do what my 
selling writers have done: TELL ME ABOUT YOUR- 
SELF when you send me your first manuscript. Once 
| know what you can do best I'll work with you from 
outline to finished manuscript—and when you're ready, 
I'll get assignments for you, as | do for many of the 
writers working with me. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. My 
sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 for the first 4,000 words of each 
manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. All books 
over 50,000 words, $24; Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 
No "collaborations." Resubmissions free . . . always. The 
thorough help | give you in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 

| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 
now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Jac. 





Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue New York 
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IF YOU WANT TO 
START AT THE BOTTOM 


If you’re having a hard time getting started, 
and sincerely believe you would be satisfied 
with $8, $10 or $20 checks for short-short 
syndicate fiction scripts until you’ve learned 
the rudiments of commercial fiction produc- 
tion—you'll be vitally interested in what the 


MODERN COURSE IN SYNDICATE 
FICTION WRITING* 


has done for writers just starting out. 


*One of the lowest-priced individual train- 
ing courses available, money-back guarantee, 
apprfoved by pulp and syndicate editors, and 
sponsored by a well-known literary house of 
reputable standing. 


Send for full particulars TODAY! 


Modern Course in Syndicate Fiction Writing 


Room 1229, 15 Park Row, New York City 


THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories pave 
the way to success for YOU. My clients write me con- 
tinually that they are selling their manuscripts which I 
have professionally prepared for publication. I revise, 
gotise. and give your story new life, interest and appeal. 
eturned to you typed and with carbon copy. Terms, one 


dollar per thousand words. Write for discount on book, 

EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 
es 
EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed under personal supervision of former 
magazine editor. Stories, books, plays, radio scripts typed 
in a thoroughly professional manner. Free carbon copy; 
extra outside pages; minor corrections; mailed flat. 40c per 
1,000 words; 30c over 10,000. 


EDITORIAL ASSOCIATES 


48 Lisbon Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 











TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


1,000 words typed free to new clients! 20 Ib. bond; carbon 
copy; duplicate outside pages. Mailed flat. Corrections in 
spelling, punctuation, grammar, if requested. Thirty cents 
a one ey J hme verse, %c per line. Book lengths, 

Sc Tr one and words. ‘HE KIND OF WORK 
THA EDITORS. ‘COMMEND. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 
Waynesburg, Ohio 








NEW FRIENDS 


Through our PERSONAL SERVICE dedicated to the 
— of a Discriminating _ clientele. 
rite or telephone. 
AMERICAN SERVICE 
Grace Bowes, Director 
3140-WD Godwin Terrace, New York City 





Telephone Kingsbridge 6-2921 








Syndicates 


National Feature Service, 4035 New Hampshire 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. E. Parker, Editor, 
“We are interested only in established newspaper 
features or newspaper features which can run a 
year or more. We report promptly. Payment is 
on a royalty basis.” 

National Service Syndicate, 622 Union Trust 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. P. E. King, Editor, 
“This is a newspaper service organization which 
supplies weekly releases to subscribing newspapers, 
covering events and affairs in Washington. We 
do not want fiction nor articles. Attention is given 
only to communications with return postage in. 
closed. We supply special articles to newspapers 
on order, but these are written by our own staff. 

Newspaper Art Features, 366 Parkfield Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. MM. B. Myers, Editor. 
“We want good gags that can be used in panel 
cartoons. Oddities of screen, radio stars to be used 
in a one panel daily cartoon. We want interesting 
facts on places, people of the past in religion to 
be used in a daily illustrated feature. Stamped 
envelope must be enclosed with material. A spe- 
cial unique service of cartoon features used by 
trade journals only is offered by us.” 

North fersey News Bureau, 230 Washington 
Street, Orange, New Jersey. M. G. Stevenson, 
Editor. “We maintain a news feature and spot 
news service in Northern New Jersey for out-of- 
state papers. Practically all our copy is staff writ- 
ten. We do use some free-lance copy on a 50-50 
basis, payment made when we are paid. How- 
ever, we insist that the free-lancers query us be- 
fore we will consider their ideas. Copy sent us 
without a query will be returned without con- 
sideration. We are only interested in news items 
pertaining to Northern New Jersey. 

Siegel-Shuster Comics, 2402 Glendon Road, 
University Heights, Ohio. Jerry Siegel, Editor. 
“We would be pleased to see the samples of highly 
skilled action illustration artists capable of produc- 
ing comic strip art such as appears in the Super- 
man comic. No written material or gag cartoons 
are wanted. A fine opportunity is here for the 
right man. We report on art samples within two 
weeks. Payment according to special arrange- 
ment.” 


Star Syndicate, 995 East Rich Street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Kamylla Clarke, Editor. “Our sole 
requirements at the present time are contest 
ideas, or complete contests, ready to be mar- 
keted. Young cartoonists might be interested in a 
tie-up, to develop ideas and place same with their 
local or nearby newspapers. If you are unable to 
show us completed contests due to lack of ability 
to illustrate properly, get in touch regardless, as 
we may be able to work up the idea through 
another connection. Do not send song title pic- 
tures, wise sayings, proverbs, cross-word puzzles, 
words-within-words, limericks, etc. We want new 
ideas. We report within a week, Payment is 
either outright or on a percentage basis.” 
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W. Orton Tewson Syndicate, 162 West 56 
Street, New York City. W. Orton Tewson, Edi- 
tor. “Do not send us any free-lance material. We 
are staff prepared.” 

United Feature Syndicate, 220 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City. Frances Rule, Fiction Editor. 
“We want first-run serials, 45,000 to 50,000 words, 
divided into 36 chapters of about 3100 words 
each. Most of our serials are love stories, but we 
also use romantic adventure and mystery serials 
provided they have love interest. We report as 
soon as possible. We pay $150 for all serial 
rights on serials bought.” 





Trade Journals 


American Import and Export Bulletin, 8 Bridge 
Street, New York City. John F. Budd, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; $1.00 a copy; $5.00 a year. “We 
use articles of 500 words on the following sub- 
jects: Foreign Trade, Shipping, Import, Export. 
Only photographs of the author are used. No 
payment made for articles.” 

Automatic Heat and Air Conditioning, 1900 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. R. L. Bradley, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use articles pertaining to this trade 
field. Also photographs. Reports are made 
within one week of receipt. Payment is Ic a 
word,” 

Home and Food, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
City. Flora Sands Carlan, Editor. Issued fort- 
nightly. “We are interested in short short stories 
of approximately 1000 words. We pay $10 for 
these.” 





Better & Better 
(Continued from page 28) 

Joe Grierson, perfectly groomed and 
dangerously handsome was leaning 
over her lighting her cigarette. Now 
he dropped cigarette and match; a 
slim, white hand flashed toward the gun 
beneath his armpit. 

‘Don’t!’ warned Parnell. 
up, damn you!’ 

Grierson’s cold eyes studied Parnell 
a second. He raised empty hands. His 
gaze flicked to Mary, back to the girl’s 
husband. ‘This isn’t her fault, Dan, 
We 
This is the narrative hook in all its pris- 

tine glory. In the first 150 words you are 
given characters in conflict, and the reader 
is plunged bang into a difficult situation. 
Note that even a trite situation with sharp 
drama and only average writing does more 
to pull the reader into the rest of the story 
than good writing without conflict. 


‘Get ’em 





CONFUCIUS SAY: 


“Editor no likee story—author no likee." 


Did you lose faith in your story because one or 
two editors turned thumbs down? Or stop sub- 
mitting because you didn't know any more editors 
who might like material such as yours? 

| received a phone call from an editor who was 
“just crazy about" a story that six previous editors 
had refused—some of whom had said “No,” rather 
scathingly. 

If you can write salable material, surely there must 
be something among your writings that would “just 
suit’ one of the 400 publications listed on my 
1940 MAGAZINE MAP. Six cents in stamps or 
coin will bring you your copy of the map. 

On the reverse side you will find my Sales Plan, 
describing my service to writers. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


155 East 39th Street New York City 
in the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 





SPEERS' WRITERS’ SERVICE 


MANUSCRIPTS marketed immediately if shey wet slant 
EDITORS want—if NOT we tell you HOW KNOW 
what editors in the leading publishing al pn OUR 
sales service is international. SEND US your plays, short 
stories, novels, articles. Fees reasonable. 


Address: 6828 Leland Way 


Phone HEmpstead 7933, Hollywood, California 








Manuscripts Expertly Typed 


To Meet Editorial Requirements 


30c per thousand words. Book lengths, 

Carbon, minor corrections inclu 
Expert revision, collaboration, marketing of manuscripts by 
special arrangement. 


BERTHA M. FRIEND, 600 W. 138th St., New York, N. Y. 


25¢ M. words. 














—_—_— 








AN ACE IN THE HOLE! 


Every beginning writer needs a good job while 
he’s digging thru rejection slips to pay-dirt. 
Inside tips—honest, practical pointers that have 
worked for others and should help you. 25c. 
Order today. 

House of Bannick, 55 Harper Station, Detroit 








Work with Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 
Write for Free Descriptive Folder 
THE WRITERS = 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Writer’s DIcEst 











HOW MUCH IS 
Information 
WORTH TO YOU? 


OU are entirely right in asking what kind of 
information? 

We mean the kind of information that enables 
men and women who have never before sold fiction, 
but who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 

We mean also the kind of information that enables 
writers who are now selling their work to sell a lot 
more of it at higher prices. 

We also mean the kind of information that pre- 
sents a new and accurate set of ideas and facts about 
writing for people whose pre-conceived notions about 
the profession are mistaken, 

Such information WRITER’S DIGEST has to 
offer. The price is low, only $2.00; and it is worth 
ten times that to the majority of WRITER’S 
DIGEST’S active readers. 

Regularly the DIGEST brings you not only help- 
ful, inspirational, fact finding articles, but also the 
following valuable monthly departments: 


e Trade Journal Markets 
e New York Market Letter 
e@ The Writer's Market 

e Book Publishers’ Needs 


That’s why over 41,000 writers throughout the 
world read and study WRITER’S DIGEST. A 
ne dy subscription is offered on our usual money- 
ack guarantee. If you don’t like the third issue, 
drop us a postcard, and we will refund your money 
in full and you may keep the free premium we send 
you. Only a publisher with a genuine service to 
offer can make such a guarantee. Decide now to let 
WRITER’S DIGEST make 1940 a banner year for 
your literary interests. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Gentleraen: 


Enter my one-year subscription to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST for which I enclose $2.00. 
Also send me free and postpaid the book I 
have checked. 


Points About Poetry. 
Making Laughs Pay. 
) College Dictionary. 


| Learning to Write. 


( 
( 
( 
( 








‘The time has come now, Janet,’ Al- 

bert Kibbler told his wife seriously, 
* for us to be prepared for these ban- 
dits if they ever try to hold up our 
store.” He shook the Evening Mail 
worriedly. ‘Right here is an article 
telling how this woman and two men 
engineered fourteen robberies. Janet 
I think right now is the time to install 
a burgler alarm system.’ 

Janet’s blue eyes flashed disapproval. 
‘Here we are only a block from the po- 
lice station. You’ve told me a hundred 
times that the sargeant can look out 
the window and see our store. I wish 
to the stars that you had never joined 
the National Rifle Association. All of 
a sudden now you're afraid of Bandits.’ 
The writer has given his climax away in 

this opening. The reader knows that the 
bandits will hold up the store and that Al- 
bert having already purchased the alarm 
will be prepared, or that fearing his wife’s 
disapproval he has not installed the alarm 
and will be unprepared. Knowing both the 
action that will take place and the conclu- 
sion the reader will not read past the first 
page, unless the writing is exceptional which 
in this instance it is not. 


HE plots of many of the stories could 
have been improved. While I can’t ar- 
bitrarily make a good plot out of a bad one, 
possibly I can improve it to the extent of 
pointing out its basic weakness to you, and 
then correcting that weakness by revising 
the plot. My space is used up for this 
month, so I’ll continue the plot re-write job 
in May. The contest winners will be an- 
nounced in May, or June issue, latest. 
Sir: 
I have back numbers of WriTEr’s DicEsT as 
shown below and thought that you may have de- 
mands for some of these. If so, they are invalu- 
able at the regular price, I suppose or reduced 
if purchased in lots, at 5c off. 


pees 1935 1936 ae = 
lec. an. an. uly a pri 
1. Ee Aug. x May 
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Frep KoeErBER, 
206 Dixie Apts., Greensboro, N. C. 
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AN IDEA A DAY 
Monthly Chart for Article Writers 


By Frank A. Dickson 











FOR MAY 

1: May Day. Celebration of this occa- 
sion by the early schools of your county. 
May Queens of long ago. 

2: “Information” at the local telephone 
ofice. Her most unusual experiences and 
the odd questions which come to her. 

3: The care of illegitimate children in 
your city. Interview an official of the Salva- 
tion Army. 

4: A visit to a quarry. How stone is 
excavated for building purposes. 

5: The oldest church in the state. Some 
of its earliest ministers, and the structure’s 
fate through wars. 

6: Interview with a widely-known “herb 
doctor.” The practice of making medicine 
from herbs. 

7: Experiences of a state highway pa- 
trolman. Exciting captures of law-breakers 
and close calls with the Grim Reaper. 

8: Reminiscences about the traveling 
photographer. How itinerant cameramen of 
yesteryear made their rounds over the coun- 
tryside, in every conceivable conveyance. 

9: The Campfire Girls in your city. The 
activities and the history of their organiza- 
tion. 

10: The horseshoe pitching champion of 
your section. The old, old sport which still 
thrives in the rural districts where the horse 
isn’t a thing of the past. 

11: The history of the state penitentiary. 
Increase or decrease in crime since the incep- 
tion. Past and present methods of dealing 
with criminals. 

12: Mother’s Day. Write up the city’s 
oldest mother. 

13: A rifle factory of ante-bellum days. 
Center article around an ancient gun owned 
by a local citizen. 

14: A woman newspaper editor. The 
reason she entered such a career, and her 
background. 

15: Facts about a cannery in your vicin- 
ity. Details concerning its operation. 


Beginners 
Only 


aK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Wriiing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS, sales are not 
eligible. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 


_ The purpose of this Beginner’s Course | 
in Writing ts to show plainly the ele- | 
ments in writing and painstakingly ex- | 


The 


plain how to write short stories. 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s| 

Course in Writing will not sud-| 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 


The price of this course ts quite réa- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual [n- 
terest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquities. 
We urge you to reply at once. 


I 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 


story course sold by a reliable institution. | 
back agreement on ALL enrollments, 


Money 
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Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 

write, and where to sell. 

Cultivate your mind. 

Develop your literary 

gifts. Master the art of 

self - expression. Make 

your spare time profit- 

able. Turn your ideas 

into dollars. ' 

Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Novel Writing, uvenile 

riting, Article Writing, 

News Writing, Verisfication. 

Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 

staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 

Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Special courses 

in English for those who need preliminary training. 

Nearly forty years of successful experience in the 

home study field. p 

Hundreds of pupils have written successful 

novels, popular short-stories, have won prizes 

of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 

are selling constantly to leading publishers. 

Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 

are seeking — constructive criticism ; frank, honest 

practical advice ; real teaching. 
Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
articulars and _a sample copy o the 
NRITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 
free to all who answer this advertisement. 

Write Today 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 














Sell Your Short-Shorts 


WRITERS! I have urgent calls for all types of short 
short stories. New markets opening! The demand is 
greater than the present supply. I'll sell your short- 
shorts to national syndicate markets serving over 
3,000 newspapers. Magazines, too, are now wide open 
for short-shorts on the LIBERTY and COLLIER’S 
pattern. 


My clients reach_ the best _markets—THIS WEEK, 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, FIELD AND STREAM, 

Oo ND’S, LOVE STORY, ALL STORY, LEDGER 
SYNDICATE, McCLURE SYNDICATE, CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS, THE NEWS SYNDICATE, and others. 
Short-short stories bring from $5.00 to $500.00 depend- 
ing on the quality and the markets which purchase them. 


My 20 years’ writing and selling experience will help 
ou make your stories right. SHORT SHORT STORY 
VRITERS! Three important articles of mine, titled 
ANALYSIS OF A. SYNDICATE SHORT SHORT, 
ANALYSIS OF A COLLIER’S SHORT-SHORT and 
ANALYSIS OF A_ LIBERTY SHORT SHORT, have 
commenced appearing in THE WRITER. Another 
series of my articles titled KNOW YOUR CHARAC- 
TERS, GREAT SIMPLICITY, commence appearing in 
the WRITER’S MONTHLY with the April issue. 
Watch for these important articles on the writing craft! 


The reading and handling fees are very low: $1.00 fee 
for short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3.00 from 2,000 
to 5,000 words; $5.00 flat above the 5,000 word quota. 
Poems, 50c; articles, $2.00; serials, $5.00. Suggestions for 
revision offered on MSS. showing sale possibilities 
Resubmissions free. My agency is expanding. 1 need 
more promising beginners to join my clientele, 


My booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, 
will be sent free on request. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Author of: WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY 
SELLING THE SHORT SHORT STORY 


Woodbine, New Jersey 





16: The bloodhounds of the city or 
county officers. Some of their most thrilling 
manhunts. Their remarkable sense of smell, 

17: The leading poultry raiser in your 
region. The prizes which he has won in 
various chicken shows. 

18: The present industry of ink-making, 
How our grandparents made their own ink, 
The growth of the ink business. 

19: A noted huntress of your state. Her 
feats with the gun. 

20: The history of a venerable dental 
society. Its outstanding members since its 
formation. 

21: The oldest jeweler of the city, 
Changes in style of jewelry down the 
decade. 

22: Maritime Day. 
shipyard. 

23: The existence of a Nun. How Nuns 
are devoted to a religious life and seclusion. 

24: An ancient hour-glass which is a 
prized relic of some local resident. Its his- 
tory. Old ways of “measuring time.” 

25: A distinguished violinist of your city 
or state. Highlights of his or her musical 
career. 

26: Interview with an air hostess. Her 
services and extraordinary experiences. 

27: Mule-trading in the distant past and 
the tricks of selling. 

28: The first woman merchant in town. 
How the business world has been opened to 
the feminine sex since that time. 

29: A veteran paper-hanger. 

30: Memorial Day. Recollections on 
the unveiling of monuments honoring the 
memory of the wearer of the uniform three- 
quarters of a century ago. 

31: A famous novelist of the state. The 
subject’s early struggles and rise to success. 


Description of a 








SALES * REVISION * SALES 


To book and magazine publishers 


Moderate fees for reports, including advice on revision. 
Salable manuscripts sent out promptly. 


MARY R. WALSH 


Editorial Adviser 


Fifteen years with Atlantic Monthly Co. and Houghton 
Mifflin Co, Excellent connections U. S. and foreign 
markets. Special rate for revising and collaboration. 


6 PARK STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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“UNUSUAL SERVI 


Here are some excerpts from letters on my desk this morning. I am présenting 
them because you may, at this moment, be in a similar position as were their writers 
hefore they came to me. 

“My chief feeling about my work with you is a keen disappointment that I did not take 
i five years ago. It might have saved me years of discouraging rejections ... Right now I have 
before me a criticism obtained elsewhere before I came to you, but it is so full of generalities 
that I cannot apply them to the story itself. But a service like yours, which says, /‘this par- 
ticular thing is wrong, and this is what has to be done about it,’ is what the writer |jneeds .. . 
ihe profits from my pasi work with you are going into further work.” (*) 

“My most sincere thanks for your practical help, which made a story possible where only 
: hazy idea existed!” (*) 

“Thank you so very much for your check—the fifth in a row from you!” (*) 

“IT can hardly express my appreciation. Frankly, from past experience elsewhere, I expected 
hig bowls of razberries sprinkled with sneers—and got, instead, twelve pages of constructive 
criticism crammed with really sound advice!” (*) 

I will frankly confess that I went into this work with you with a wariness that made me 
extremely critical. Then I read some of your own published stories, and they were the first 
stories by a modern writer I really enjoyed .. . This work with you has been the happiest 
thing in my life.” (*) 

And here is another kind of letter, not by any means the first of its kind. It is from a 
former client, wko no longer wants me to show him how to write stories, or to sell them for 
nim, but who wants me to go into the employment-agency business! He writes: 





“Long ago I did some work under you. You were pretty good at it. Anyway, it got me 
into this! .. . Our publishing company needs another editor; can you find us one?” (*) 

The required qualifications are, of course, given, and I am doing my best to find, among 
my clients and former clients, the one best able to fill this very attractive position. 

Names on request. 

If you are really serious in your desire to write, send for my 44-page booklet, ““THE 
(TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE ON REQUEST. It tells 
of my work with writers, gives my credentials, and also contains other vital information, not 
obtainable elsewhere, designed to protect your pocketbook. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 


$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words (includ- rO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my judgment 
ing “short short-stories’’) ; for longer stories the fee is of a story with my time and money, instead of asking 
$3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents a thou- the author to do so. 
sand words (or fraction) thereafter. Manuscripts 40,000 The commission on Sales is 10 per cent 
to 75,000 words, $25.00; 75,000 to 100,000 words, $30.00: My sales office is located in the heart of New York's 
over 106,000 words, $35.00. publishing district, and resident representative submits 
This fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no other charge my client’s accepted scripts in person to the editors 
of any kind. If a manuscript is available, or can be in accordance with by detailed instructions in each 
made so by revision, the Service includes ALL NECES- case, thus assuring you of the best personal contact 


SARY WORK, SUCH AS REVISION, SU BMISSION with editors. 





~ Ap. ory r y 
FREE TO YOL 
Short-Cuts Into Print, the first of a series of brochures I shall publish from time to time 
and which will cover the various phases of writing stories and selling them, is now read, 
and will be sent free on request. It contains some 20,000 words of reading matter and 
will, I hope, prove helpful to vou. 























LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author ‘The Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00); ‘‘Writing Novels to Sell'' ($2.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ 
Checks'’ ($3.00); ‘'Stories You Can Seil'' ($3.00); ‘'Mistress of Spears'’ ($2.50), etc. 


P. O. Box 632 : - : - - - . - - BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF 
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YEAR BOOK 


ARS GRATIA ARTIS 
a mOVELET 
BY [ACK WOODFSRS 
How | Sell Slick Paper Fiction 
By Albert Richard Wetjer 


WAVE THOSE TAGS 


By Lester Dent 


WRITING WAR FICTION 


By Arthur Guy Empey 


The Chain Fiction Publishers 


And All + es They Own 


T 0 et Lt Ss Ries 


THE CONTENTS 
A Photographic Tour Through Harper's and 
Popular Publications 


Wave Those Tags 
By Lester Dent 


The Chain Publishers and Their Titles 


How I Sell Slick Paper Fiction 
By Albert Richard Wetjen 


Where and How To Sell Gags 
By Charles B. McCormack 


What Does the Public Want in War Fiction 
By Arthur Guy Empey 


Juvenile Book Market 
By Charles N. Heckelmann 


Juvenile Magazine Markets 


Ars Gratia Artis 
By Jack Woodford 


Selling Magazine Articles 
By Frank A. Dickson 


The Writer's 


22 East 12th Street 


Writers Migest is your best introduction when wriung acvertisers. 


BOOKS, 


all newsstands 


35¢ the copy 


Mail Orders Filled 
Postpaid 


Published by 
WRITER'S DIGEST 


Edited by 
Aron M. Mathieu 


=e se ot Volume 11 


Pp. 


“THE WRITER’S 1940 YEAR BOOK” is the best 


that we have produced. 


In addition to valuable market lists, and first rate 
instructive articles; THE WRITER’S 1940 YEAR 
BOOK has two smash features. First is a 12-page 
photographic tour through two famed magazine shops: 
Harper’s Magazine and Popular Publications. Second, 
is the sensational novelet “Ars Gratia Artis” by Jack 
Woodford which tells in illuminating, and entertain- 
ing stvle all about Jack’s terrifying and amazing six- 
year experiences as a Hollywood script writer. You'll 


love every word of it. 


THE WRITER'S 1940 YEAR BOOK is a |ot of 
fun to read, and is packed with instructive, informative 
information for writers and editors. Any newsstand 
has it. 


1940 Year Book 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


















